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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Food Stamp Program (FSP) increases the purchasing power of low-income households to enable 
them to acquire and maintain nutritious diets. The FSP is administered nationally by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Food and Nutrition Service (FNS). Based on FSP household data 
collected by FNS for quality control purposes, this report presents the characteristics of FSP 
households nationwide in summer (July and August) 1989, as well as State-specific characteristics of 
FSP households in fiscal year 1989. The results are summarized below. 


FSP Participation and Costs 


In summer 1989, the FSP served an average of 18.7 million persons living in 7.2 million households 
per month. This level of participation represents a slight increase over the FSP participation levels 
in summer 1988. FSP costs totalled $12.9 billion, of which $11.7 billion were for FSP benefits. The 
average monthly food stamp benefit per household was $129. 


Characteristics of FSP Participants and Households 


Almost half of all FSP participants were children, 40 percent were nonelderly adults, and 8 percent 
were elderly persons. Most of the children were school-age, and most of the adults were women. 


The majority of the households served by the FSP in summer 1989 lived in poverty and contained 
children or elderly or disabled persons. Almost all (92 percent) of the FSP households lived in 
poverty according to official Federal government poverty guidelines. FSP benefits were targeted to 
poorer households--while the gross income of 38 percent of all households was less than 51 percent 
of the poverty line, they received 56 percent of all benefits. If the value of food stamps is included 
as income, 6 percent of all FSP households would move above the poverty line, and 24 percent would 
move from below to above 50 percent of the poverty line. 


Of all FSP households, 83 percent contained either a child or an elderly or disabled person, and these 
households received 89 percent of all benefits. Households with children received a relatively large 
average monthly food stamp benefit ($174), due to their relatively large average household size (3.5 
persons). Most of the FSP households with children were single-parent households that also received 
support from Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). Elderly FSP participants tended 
to live alone, and they received relatively small food stamp benefits (an average of $52 per month) 
due to their smaller household size. 


Characteristics of FSP Households by State 
The characteristics of FSP households vary considerably by State. In fiscal year 1989, a relatively 


large percentage of FSP households were located in California, New York, and Texas. FSP 
households in California received a relatively low average monthly FSP benefit, reflecting higher 


monthly incomes. FSP households in Texas received a relatively high FSP benefit, reflecting lower 
incomes and larger households. 


The distribution of FSP households that contain elderly persons and children also varied by State. 
In summer 1989, States in which a relatively high percentage of FSP households contained elderly 
persons were concentrated in the South. States in which a high percentage of FSP households 
contained children were concentrated in the West. FSP households with earners were concentrated 
in the West, the Midwest, and the South. Finally, households headed by black persons were 
concentrated in the Southeast, and households headed by Hispanic persons were concentrated in the 
Southern and Southwestern regions of the United States. 


CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 


The Food Stamp Program (FSP) is a central component of America’s overall system that provides 
assistance to low-income households. The major purpose of the FSP is "to permit low-income 
households to obtain a more nutritious diet . . . by increasing their purchasing power" (The Food 
Stamp Act of 1977, PL 95-113). The FSP is the largest of the 13 different domestic nutrition 
assistance programs administered by the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Food and Nutrition Service 
(FNS). During fiscal year 1989, the FSP served approximately 18.8 million persons in an average 
month at a total annual cost of $12.9 billion. 


The FSP is distinct from other income maintenance programs. It is the only program that provides 
assistance nationwide to essentially all financially needy households without imposing nonfinancial 
categorical criteria, such as whether households contain children or elderly persons. The FSP is also 
unique in that it provides benefits in the form of coupons. Food stamp coupons can be redeemed 
for food in any of over 200,000 authorized stores across the nation. 


The Federal government and State and local governments share the costs and administration of the 
FSP. The U.S. Congress authorizes the FSP, while the USDA establishes FSP regulations pursuant 
to the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended. FNS administers the FSP nationally, and State and 
local welfare agencies operate the FSP locally. The Federal government fully funds the benefits of 
the FSP. Administrative costs are shared by the cooperating agencies, with FNS usually paying 50 
percent of the costs. 


Since food stamps are available to all persons who meet the income and resource standards set by 
the Congress, the FSP serves a broad spectrum of needy persons. Based on FSP household data, 
which FNS periodically collects for quality control review purposes, FNS produces a series of reports 
(see appendix J) which present FSP household characteristics to enhance our understanding of those 
served by the FSP. This report presents a picture of households and individuals participating in the 
summer of 1989. 


Chapter 2 provides an overview of the FSP and the regulations used to determine eligibility and food 
stamp benefits, as well as the factors that affect program participation and costs, such as legislative 
changes and trends in the national economy. Chapter 3 describes the characteristics of FSP 
households and participants in summer 1989. Chapter 4 discusses the characteristics of FSP 
households in each State in fiscal year 1989. The appendixes include supplemental tables, detailed 
tabulations of household characteristics for the nation and by State, and a brief description of the 
sample design and the sampling error associated with the estimates. 
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CHAPTER 2: AN OVERVIEW OF THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


The characteristics of FSP households and the level of FSP participation change over time in 
response to economic and demographic trends and to legislative changes in eligibility requirements. 
This chapter first reviews the FSP in summer 1989 (July and August) and how it differed from the 
FSP in summer 1988 (July and August). It then summarizes costs and participation and their 
relationship to the economy in fiscal year 1989. 


PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


The Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, establishes uniform national eligibility standards for the 
FSP and defines the basic FSP unit, the "household." The eligibility criteria include a resource limit, 
gross and net income limits, and various nonfinancial criteria. Some exceptions to these uniform 
standards exist for certain areas, such as Alaska and Hawaii, and for certain individuals, such as 
elderly persons (age 60 and over) and disabled persons. Below, we discuss the definition of a 
household, eligibility criteria, the FSP benefit computation, and application and issuance procedures. 


The Household 


In general, individuals who live in a residential unit and purchase and prepare food together 
constitute a food stamp household, and the income and assets of each household member are 
aggregated to determine eligibility and benefits. Individuals who live together in a residential unit 
but do not purchase and prepare food with other individuals can apply as separate household units; 
thus, their income and assets are considered separately in eligibility and benefit determinations. 
Special provisions allow elderly and disabled persons who cannot prepare and purchase food due to 
a substantial disability to apply as a separate household; they can apply as a separate household as 
long as the gross monthly income of the remainder of their residential unit is less than 165 percent 
of the official Federal poverty guidelines.' Groups that are always considered one household, 
regardless of their food purchasing and preparation arrangements, include the following: married 
couples, parents and their minor children, childless individuals living with their nonelderly parents, 
and childless nonelderly individuals living with their nonelderly siblings. 


Income Eligibility Standards 


Monthly income is the most important determinant of a household’s FSP eligibility. The majority of 
households that apply for food stamps must meet two income eligibility standards--a gross income 
standard and a net income standard. As defined in the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, gross 
income includes most cash income (with the exception of specific types of income such as loans) and 
excludes most noncash income, or inkind benefits. 


Federal poverty guidelines are established by the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and updated annually by the Secretary of Health and Human Services. 


3 


First, the gross monthly income of all households that do not contain an elderly or disabled member 
must be at or below 130 percent of the poverty line ($1,263 for a family of four in the Continental 
United States in fiscal year 1989). Households that contain elderly and disabled members are not 
subject to the gross income test. Second, households which meet the gross income eligibility standard 
must then meet a net income eligibility standard, defined as net monthly income at or below 100 
percent of the poverty line ($971 for a family of four in the Continental United States in fiscal year 
1989). Net income is determined by subtracting deductions permitted under the FSP from monthly 
gross income. Both the gross and net income eligibility standards are established for various 
household sizes (see appendixes C and D). Households are exempt from these income tests, as well 
as the asset test, if all members of a household receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or Supplemental Security Income (SSI). 


The FSP permits the following deductions from a household’s gross monthly income to arrive at the 
net monthly income:? 


* Standard Deduction. All households automatically receive a standard deduction, 
equal to $106 in the 48 contiguous States and the District of Columbia in fiscal 
year 1989. This standard deduction is a constant amount and varies by area only 
to reflect price differences between the Continental United States and outlying 
States and Territories (see appendix E), not household size or income. The 
standard deduction amounts are adjusted annually to reflect changes in the cost of 
living. 


* Earned Income Deduction. Households with earnings receive an earned income 
deduction equal to 20 percent of the combined earnings of household members. 


* Dependent Care Deduction. Households with dependents receive a dependent 
care deduction for expenses involved in caring for children and other dependents 
while household members work or seek employment. The maximum dependent 
care deduction for households with dependents was $160 per dependent per month 
in fiscal year 1989. 


* Medical Deduction. A medical deduction is available only to households that 
contain elderly or disabled members. These households can deduct all medical 
costs that exceed $35 incurred by the elderly or disabled person. Medical expenses 
reimbursed by insurance or government programs are not deductible. If a 
household contains more than one disabled or elderly person, then it can deduct 
the combined medical expenses for those disabled or elderly persons that exceed 
the elderly or disabled persons’s initial $35 expense. 





*There is a distinction between a household’s deduction entitlement and the amount actually used 
to compute food stamp benefits. The entitlement is the deduction that a household would receive 
on the basis of its earned income and dependent care, shelter, and medical expenses if the total of 
these allowable deductions was less than its gross income. Because net income cannot be less than 


Zero, households with total deductions greater than their gross incomes could only claim a portion 
of their deduction entitlement. 


e Excess Shelter Deduction. All households are entitled to an excess shelter 
deduction equal to shelter costs (such as rent, mortgage payments, utility bills, 
property taxes, and insurance) that exceed 50 percent of a household’s countable 
income after all other potential deductions and expenses are subtracted from gross 
income. This deduction is subject to a limit (see appendix E), except for 
households that contain elderly or disabled members, which are entitled to subtract 
the full value of shelter costs that exceed 50 percent of their adjusted income. The 
limit on the excess shelter deduction for households without elderly or disabled 
members for fiscal year 1989 was $170 for the 48 contiguous States and the District 
of Columbia. This limit is adjusted annually to reflect changes in the cost of 
housing. 


Assets 


The second most important determinant of FSP eligibility is a household’s resources, or assets. Most 
households are permitted up to $2,000 in countable assets. However, households that contain elderly 
persons are allowed up to $3,000 in countable assets. Countable assets include cash, assets that can 
easily be converted into cash (such as money in checking or savings accounts, savings certificates, 
stocks or bonds, and lump-sum payments) and nonliquid resources. However, selected pieces of 
property are not counted as assets. Countable assets do not include family homes, or tools of a trade 
or business property used to earn income. Assets also do not include vehicles used to produce 
income or transport elderly or disabled persons; vehicles not used for these purposes are counted in 
the following way: for one vehicle, any fair market value exceeding $4,500 is counted; for all other 
vehicles, the higher of either any fair market value exceeding $4,500 or any equity is counted. 


Nonfinancial Eligibility Standards 

While the FSP does not impose categorical eligibility standards, there are some specific 
nonfinancial restrictions. Some restrictions are placed on the participation of aliens, students, strikers, 
and persons who are institutionalized. Able-bodied food stamp participants are required to register 
for and accept suitable employment. The following individuals are exempt from this work registration 
requirement: 

* Persons younger than age 16 or older than age 59 

* Persons who are physically or mentally disabled 

¢ Caretakers of dependent children younger than age 6 or of incapacitated adults 

¢ Persons who work at least 30 hours per week 


* Persons subject to the work requirements of the AFDC program 


* Persons who receive unemployment insurance (UI) 


* Persons ages 16 and 17 who are not household heads or are attending school 
* Participants in drug addiction or alcoholic treatment and rehabilitation programs 


e Students enrolled in school at least half-time 


Since April 1987, work registrants have been required to participate in State Employment and 
Training (E&T) programs, which provide work experience, educational programs, and job-search 
training. States may also exempt pregnant women and persons living in areas where employment and 
training programs are not available from E&T programs. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


To apply for food stamps, individuals are required to appear in person at their local food stamp 
offices. However, elderly and disabled persons and persons who have transportation problems can 
be interviewed over the telephone or at their homes. All States must allow individuals to apply for 
food stamps at the same time they apply for AFDC. Also, individuals applying for SSI benefits can 
apply for food stamps at the same time. 


The Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, requires that local offices process applications for food 
stamps within 30 days after their receipt. However, households without significant income or 
resources can receive expedited food stamp eligibility verification procedures and acquire food stamp 
benefits within 5 calendar days after they apply. Those eligible for expedited service include: (1) 
homeless persons, (2) migrant or seasonal farm workers with assets equal to or less than $100, (3) 
households with gross income equal to or less than $150 or assets equal to or less than $100, and (4) 
households with shelter costs that exceed their gross income and assets combined. 


FSP participants are required to appear in person at their local food stamp offices periodically for 
recertification. The certification period varies according to how likely a FSP household’s financial 
circumstances are to change. In summer 1989, an FSP household was certified for food stamps for 
an average of 10 months. 


BENEFIT COMPUTATION 


After a household is certified for food stamps, its monthly food stamp benefit is computed on the 
basis of its net monthly income, the benefit reduction rate, and the maximum food stamp benefit for 
its household size and location. The maximum benefit to which a household is entitled is based on 
the June cost of the Thrifty Food Plan (TFP) for a family of four, adjusted for different household 
sizes and geographic areas outside the Continental United States. The cost of the TFP is based on 
an economical and nutritious diet, adjusted for household size and composition. Maximum benefits 
are revised annually to reflect changes in the cost of the foods included in the TEP. As provided for 
in the Food Stamp Act of 1977, as amended, maximum food stamp benefits in summer 1989 were 
based on 100.65 percent of the TFP for a specified family of four. Thus, in summer 1989, the 
maximum monthly benefit for a family of four in the continental United States was $300 (see 
appendix F). 


The benefit reduction rate is the rate at which benefits are reduced for every additional dollar of net 
income. In summer 1989, the benefit reduction rate was 30 percent, reflecting the assumption that 
a household is expected to spend 30 percent of its net income on food, and that the FSP will provide 
the difference between that amount and the maximum benefit. Thus, in summer 1989, benefits were 
reduced by 30 cents for every additional dollar of net income. 


A household’s monthly food stamp benefit is computed by subtracting 30 percent of its net income 
from the maximum benefit. If a household has zero net income, it receives the maximum food stamp 
benefit. All eligible one- and two-person households are guaranteed a minimum benefit of at least 
$10 per month (except during the initial month of participation). For new entrants, benefits are 
prorated for the first month. 


FOOD STAMP ISSUANCE 


Local and State food stamp offices use various systems to provide food stamp benefits to FSP 
participants. The following are the four main methods of issuance: 


¢ ATP Card System. An authorization to participate document (the ATP card) is 
mailed to the participant each month; the participant then exchanges the card for 
food stamp benefits at an authorized issuance office. 


* Mail System. State and local offices mail the food stamp benefits directly to the 
participant. 


¢ Manual System. The FSP participant obtains benefits directly from the food stamp 
office. 


¢ Electronic Benefit Transfer. The FSP participant receives a "debit" card, similar 
to a bank card, which is used when making food purchases at authorized retail 
stores. The household’s monthly benefit is electronically transferred to a bank 
account created specifically for FSP benefits. When a purchase is made, the 
amount of the purchase is debited electronically from the household’s FSP account. 


PROGRAM CHANGES SINCE THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR 

In September 1988, Congress passed the Hunger Prevention Act (HPA), whose provisions changed 
the FSP in several important ways. 

HPA Provisions That Affect FSP Benefits and Issuance 

The HPA provisions affect FSP benefit computation and issuance in five ways. First, the HPA raised 
the maximum food stamp benefit to 100.65 percent of the TFP for fiscal year 1989, 102.05 percent 
for fiscal year 1990, and 103 percent for fiscal year 1991 and thereafter. Second, the HPA expanded 
the dependent care deduction from $160 per household to $160 per dependent. Third, the HPA 


vy 


affected the computation of countable income for benefits in two ways: (1) Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC) payments received in advance are not included as income, and (2) farmers can average 
income and expenses over 12 months and exclude farmland, equipment, and farm supplies as assets 
for 1 year after they stop farming. Fourth, the HPA allows households that apply for food stamps 
after the 15th of the month to receive a combined benefit for the initial month and the next month, 
rather than a prorated amount for the initial month. Last, the HPA requires that State agencies take 
actions to prevent improper denials, terminations, or underissuances. 


HPA Provisions That Affect Application Procedures and Processing 


The HPA provisions affect FSP application and processing procedures in four ways. First, States can 
deviate from the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s application form if they simplify their application 
procedures. Second, States are required to process applications for food stamps jointly with 
applications for AFDC and General Assistance (GA). Third, the HPA extends disability status to 
individuals who receive interim assistance pending the receipt of SSI, Social Security disability 
payments, or State GA disability payments. Finally, elderly or disabled persons and persons with 
transportation problems need not apply for food stamps in person; States are permitted to interview 
them by telephone or in their homes. 


Other Provisions That Affect the FSP 


The HPA also includes provisions that affect FSP reporting, income verification and quality control 
procedures, and State E&T and outreach programs. First, the HPA makes monthly reporting 
optional, but prohibits it for seasonal farmworkers and the homeless. Second, it makes matching 
Federal funds available for optional outreach activities. Third, it requires that States develop 
alternatives for verifying recurring medical expenses on a monthly basis. Fourth, the HPA allows FNS 
to fine stores up to $20,000 for food stamp trafficking rather than disqualify the store. It also reforms 
the Quality Control system by including underissuances in the payment error rates, by relaxing the 
liability threshold, by changing the enhanced funding threshold, by altering the basis for calculating 
error liabilities, and by streamlining the appeals process. Finally, the HPA allows States to include 
educational training, requires that they pay for transportation and dependent care, and provides an 
income exclusion for AFDC JOBS payments for dependent care. 


FSP COSTS AND PARTICIPATION 


After reaching its historically highest level of 22.6 million persons in March 1983, FSP participation 
declined steadily as the economy expanded (with the exception of seasonal increases) until fiscal year 
1989, when it again began to increase (see figure 2.1). In fiscal year 1989, the FSP served an average 
of 18.8 million persons per month--a 0.6 percent increase from fiscal year 1988. Similarly, between 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989, the number of FSP households increased by 2.3 percent. 


The increase in FSP participation between fiscal years 1988 and 1989 may have coincided with the 
beginning of the economic recession evident in 1990. The economic indicators in fiscal year 1989 
(see table 2.1) portray the beginning of a downturn in the economy--the rate of inflation increased, 
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the growth in Gross National Product (GNP) and productivity declined, and the decline in the 
unemployment rate slowed considerably. The increase in FSP participation reflected the softening 
economy.° 


Total costs of the FSP also increased between fiscal years 1988 and 1989 from $12.4 to $12.9 billion 
(a 4.5 percent increase); FSP benefits increased by 4.7 percent. The average benefit per person 
increased from $50 to $52, reflecting Cost of Living Adjustments and a real increase in the maximum 
allotment amounts from 100 percent of the TFP to 100.65 percent of the TFP. Total Federal FSP 
costs in fiscal year 1989 consisted of $11.7 billion for benefits, $1.1 billion for State administration, 
$117 million for Employment and Training programs, and $60 million for other expenses. 


3For more information on the causes of the growth in FSP participation in 1989 and early 1990, 
see Corson, Walter and Sheena McConnell. "Recent Trends in Food Stamp Program Participation: 
A Preliminary Report to Congress." U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Service. 
July 1990. 
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CHAPTER 3: CHARACTERISTICS OF FSP HOUSEHOLDS AND PARTICIPANTS 


The FSP serves the nutritional needs of a broad spectrum of low-income Americans. In summer 
1989, the FSP provided benefits each month to an average of 18.7 million persons who resided in 7.2 
million households.* Almost all FSP households lived in poverty (according to the official 
government poverty thresholds used for program eligibility in fiscal year 1989). The vast majority of 
FSP households contained either a child (less than age 18), an elderly person (over age 59), or a 
disabled person. The average FSP household received a monthly FSP benefit of $129, had an 
average gross income of $443, had an average net income of $247, was entitled to an average total 
deduction of $216, and had an average household size of 2.6 persons. This chapter elaborates on the 
economic status and composition of FSP households and participants. 


THE POVERTY STATUS OF FSP HOUSEHOLDS? 


The FSP provides benefits to households in need. As shown in table 3.1, the gross monthly income 
of 92 percent of FSP households in summer 1989 was less than or equal to 100 percent of the 
Federal poverty guidelines (see appendix D). The gross monthly income of over half of all FSP 
households (61 percent) was equal to or below 75 percent of the poverty line, and the income of 38 
percent was equal to or below 50 percent of the poverty line. 


The FSP effectively targets benefits to the most needy households. That is, of all FSP households 
living in poverty, poorer households receive larger food stamp benctits than do households with more 
income. As shown in table 3.1, while only 38 percent of all FSP households had gross incomes below 
51 percent of the poverty line, they received 56 percent of all benefits. In contrast, the income of 
a greater number of FSP households (54 percent) was between 51 and 100 percent of the poverty 
line, but they received only 41 percent of the benefits. 


To estimate the impact of food stamps on a household’s purchasing power, we can add the dollar 
value of the food stamps that it received to its household income, and then examine the distribution 
of households by poverty status.° As shown in table 3.2, the combination of cash and food stamps-- 
the alternative measure of gross income that includes food stamp benefits--yields a significantly 


‘The information discussed in this chapter, as well as the data in appendix A, is limited to summer 
1989 food stamp participants in the 50 States and the District of Columbia based on a sample of 
11,000 households. An additional 29 thousand participants resided in Guam and the Virgin Islands. 
Puerto Rico, which until July 1982 had participated in the FSP, served participants through its 
Nutritional Assistance Program, and the Northern Mariana Islands also participated in a block grant 
program. 


’For more information on the economic status of FSP households, see appendix tables A-5 
through A-11. 


°This comparison assumes that program participants value their food stamp benefits at face value. 
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Table 3.1--Distribution of households and benefits by the poverty line, 


summer 1989 

Gross income asa ~~~ Percent of Socom 

percentage of poverty all households all benefits 

25% or less 14.2 21.0 

26 - 50 yews) ahy..3) 

he 7 23.0 (Bane! 

76 - 100 30.8 15.6 

101 - 130 Pos 2aG 

131 or more 0.3 0.1 
eee 

Total® 100.0 100.0 


"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Table 3.2--Effect of food stamp benefits on the poverty status of food 
stamp households, summer 1989 


Income as a Distribution of households in 

percent of relation to poverty 1ine®* Change in_ 
poverty ————fased on Based on cash _—~errcentage points 

cash only and food stamps 

50% or less 38% 14% -24 

51 to 100% 54 71 +17 

101% or more 8 15 +6 

Number of households (in thousands) Te213 hy 23} 


“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


1M} 


different distribution of FSP households by poverty status. Specifically, the alternative measure of 
income increases the income of FSP households sufficiently to move 6 percent of them above the 
poverty line. Food stamp benefits had an even greater impact on the poorest households, moving 
24 percent of FSP households above 50 percent of the poverty line. 


HOUSEHOLDS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


While the FSP does not restrict eligibility for food stamps to certain individuals, it effectively serves 
many households that contain persons with special needs--that is, children and elderly or disabled 
persons. In summer 1989, 83 percent of all FSP households contained either a child or an elderly 
or disabled person. These households received 89 percent of all FSP benefits. 


Children’ 


Children constitute the most impoverished age group in the United States. In fiscal year 1989, nearly 
20 percent of all children lived in poverty, and 40 percent of all persons living in poverty were 
children. Many of these needy children are assisted by the FSP; in summer 1989, the FSP served an 
average of 9 million children each month. Over half (60 percent) of all FSP households contained 
children (see table 3.3). Compared with other FSP households. the ones that contain children 
received a relatively high average food stamp benefit of $174 per month (see table 3.4). This 
relatively high benefit value primarily reflects the large average household size of those that contain 
children (3.5 persons). 


Children who received food stamps in summer 1989 tended to live in households headed by single 
parents and to receive AFDC benefits in addition to food stamp benefits. Of all FSP households with 
children, 69 percent were headed by a single parent, representing almost half (42 percent) of all FSP 
households. Almost all (97 percent) of these single-parent families were headed by women. Since 
AFDC is targeted to single-parent families, a large percentage (77 percent) of these single-parent 
FSP households also received AFDC. Nearly a fifth (18 percent) received income from work. 


A substantial proportion (17 percent) of FSP households contained multiple-adults and children, 
representing 28 percent of all FSP households with children.’ The characteristics of multiple-adult 
households with children vary considerably from those of single-parent households. Multiple-adult 
households with children received higher benefits than single-parent FSP households ($206 versus 
$163). This higher average benefit reflects the larger average household size of multiple-parent 
households (4.6 persons, compared with 3.1 persons). Also, multiple-adult households with children 
had substantially higher gross monthly incomes ($672 versus $457). Of all multiple-adult households 
with children, 48 percent received earnings. FSP households with children constituted 81 percent of 
all FSP households with earnings. 


——— eee 
"For more information on FSP households with children, see appendix tables A-50 through A-52. 


8In multiple-adult households with children, the second adult may not necessarily be a parent. 
He or she may be an adult child of the head, a sibling, a grandparent, or even an unrelated member. 
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Table 3.4--Average values of selected characteristics by household 
composition, summer 1989 


Average Average Average Average 
Household gross monthly net monthly monthly FSP household 
type income income benef it size 
dollars dollars dollars ersons 

Children® 

Single-parent families 457 251 163 351 

Multiple-adult families 672 439 206 4.6 

Other? 152 92 133 2.0 

Subtotal 507 298 174 S25 
Elder ly° 

Living alone 399 202 35 iL s(0 

Not living alone 590 393 99 Ze3 

Subtotal] 451 254 52 il 
Disabled? 

Living alone 398 200 34 1.0 

Not living alone 635 457 121 3.4 

Subtotal 520 B32 79 22. 
Other households® 

Single-person households 198 62 74 120 

Multiple-person households 355 170 131 oe 

Subtotal 234 86 86 Tes 
eee eee 
All households 443 247 129 ZG) 


“Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
"Households with all members age 17 or less. 

“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 
“Househo Ids with SSI income and no members age 60 or more. 
“Households without children, elderly, or disabled members. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control Sample. 
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Elderly Persons” 


In summer 1989, the FSP served 1.6 million elderly persons. FSP households that contain elderly 
members represented 20 percent of all FSP households. These households received an average food 
stamp benefit of $52 per month. 


Elderly persons who receive food stamps tend to live alone, and thus receive relatively small food 
stamp benefits. In summer 1989, 73 percent of all FSP households with elderly members were single- 
person households. These single elderly participants received an average food stamp benefit of $35 
per month, compared with $99 in benefits among households with elderly persons not living alone. 
Elderly persons not living alone lived in households averaging 2.8 persons. 


FSP households that contain elderly persons tend to receive SSI and Social Security income. In 
summer 1989, 59 percent of all FSP households with elderly members received SSI, 72 percent 
received Social Security, and 40 percent received both SSI and Social Security income. FSP 
households with elderly members represent the majority of FSP households with SSI and Social 
Security income (56 and 72 percent, respectively). 


Disabled Persons!® 


In summer 1989, households that contain disabled persons represented 9 percent of all FSP 
households. By definition, households with disabled members receive SSI. In summer 1989, these 
households received an average monthly food stamp benefit of $79. 


Similar to households with elderly members, disabled persons who live alone receive a lower average 
monthly food stamp benefit than do households that contain disabled persons not living alone ($34, 
compared with $121). Approximately half of all FSP households that contain disabled persons are 
single-person households, while half are multiple-person households. Again, the difference in benefits 
among the two groups reflects differences in average household size. Disabled persons who do not 
live alone lived in households averaging 3.4 persons. 


Other Households Served by the FSP 


The FSP serves other needy households besides those that contain children, elderly, or disabled 
persons. These households contain single or multiple nonelderly, nondisabled adults. In summer 
1989, 17 percent of all FSP households fell into this category. They tended to be single-person 
households (77 percent) and received a relatively small average food stamp benefit of $86 per month. 
These households represent the majority (67 percent) of households that received GA. 


*For more information on FSP households with elderly persons, see appendix tables A-44 through 
A-46. 


Disabled persons are defined as persons who receive SSI, but are not elderly. The database 
cannot identify other disabled persons. For more information on FSP households with disabled 
persons, see appendix tables A-47 through A-49. 
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Among FSP households in summer 1989, 32 percent were single-person households. Due to their 
small size, the average monthly food stamp benefit among single-person households was $51. Most 
of these households (63 percent) contained females, and almost half (44 percent) contained elderly 
persons. Compared to all FSP households, a relatively small proportion of FSP participants living 
alone received earnings (7 percent), and a relatively high proportion had no gross income (11 
percent), or received GA (22 percent). 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FSP PARTICIPANTS"! 


The FSP serves a broad spectrum of individuals. In summer 1989, the FSP served an average of 18.7 
million persons each month. Nearly half were children, 40 percent were nonelderly adults (between 
ages 18 and 59), and 8 percent were elderly persons (the age of the remaining participants is 
unknown). Two-thirds of the children served by the FSP were school-age (between ages 5 and 17). 
Nearly three-fourths of both elderly and nonelderly adults were female. The majority (72 percent) 
of nonelderly adult FSP participants were parents--half were single parents, and half were multiple 
parents. Finally, nearly 8 percent of all FSP participants were single adults. 


All able-bodied adult nonelderly FSP participants are required to register for and accept suitable 
employment.!? Some groups of individuals are exempt from these requirements, including 
caretakers of small children and people working at least 30 hours a week. Similar to the FSP, 
participants in other assistance programs are also often required to register for work. In summer 
1989, 16 percent of all FSP participants were registered for work under the FSP program or another 
assistance program. Most (84 percent) of FSP participants were exempt from work registration 
requirements--7 percent were disabled, 54 percent were younger or older than the required ages, and 
11 percent were the caretakers of a child or an incapacitated adult. 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FSP HOUSEHOLDS? 


The characteristics of FSP households changed only slightly between summer 1988 and summer 
1989.'* Both the average and maximum food stamp benefit declined in real dollars, by 4.7 and 2.8 


"For more information on FSP participants and household heads, see appendix tables A-33 
through A-40. 


Previous reports in this series included only persons required to register for work under the 
FSP; this report includes FSP participants registered for WIN or JOBS. For more information on 


the work registration status of FSP participants and household heads, see appendix tables A-39 and 
A-40. 


'SFor more information on trends in the characteristics of FSP households, see appendix tables 
A-56 and A-57. 


“This analysis is based on cross-sectional samples from summers 1988 and 1989. Thus, whether 
changes in the characteristics of FSP households reflect changes in the circumstances of continuing 
participants, of new participants, or both cannot be determined. In addition, we cannot disaggregate 
the separate impacts of FSP legislation, changes in the economy, or changes in other social programs. 
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percent, respectively (see table 3.5).!° The decline in average food stamp benefit reflects the 
decline in maximum benefits and a decline in the average total deduction. The percentage of 
households with no gross income increased from 1988 to 1989, from 6 to 7 percent. The percentage 
of households that contain children decreased slightly, and the percentage that contain elderly 
members increased slightly. The number of households that contain disabled persons increased from 
8.4 to 9.2 percent of all FSP households. 


Although the maximum benefit is fully indexed, rising food prices can cause a lag in this 
adjustment and result in a temporary reduction in the maximum benefit. 


ea! 


Table 3.5--Average nominal and real values of selected characteristics, 
summer 1988 and summer 1989 


Average gross income* 


Per household $433 $443 42.3 $422 aoe) 
Per person 160 171 +6.9 163 +1.9 


Average net income? 


Per household 242 247 +2 red 235 -2.9 
Per person 90 95 EOI) 90 0.0 
Average total deduction? 211 216 +2.4 206 -2.4 
Average household benef it> 127 129 +1.6 121 24.7 


Maximum coupon allotment 
(for a family of four)? 290 300 eS 4. 282 -2.8 


Consumer Price Index 


All items 118.75 124.50 +4.8 
Food at home 117270 124.85 +6.1 


— eS ee 


“Real values are in constant 1988 dollars adjusted by changes in the CPI-U for all items between 
summer 1988 and summer 1989 (4.8 percent). 


Real values are in constant 1988 dollars adjusted by changes in the CPI-U for food at home between 
summer 1988 and summer 1989 (6.1 percent). 


Source of CPI-U values: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. Survey of 
Current Business, Vol. 69, no. 9. September, 1989, 


' 
——— 


Source of nominal values: Summer 1988 and summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control samples. 
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CHAPTER 4: CHARACTERISTICS OF FOOD STAMP HOUSEHOLDS BY STATE 


For the first time in this series of reports, we provide information on the characteristics of FSP 
households by State. While previous reports (see appendix J) provide estimates based on a 2-month 
sample (as in Chapter 3 and appendix A), this chapter provides estimates based on a 12-month 
sample. The State estimates are monthly averages based on all 12 months of fiscal year 1989 (a 
sample of approximately 63,000 households). Appendix B contains detailed tabulations by State. 
After discussing some general characteristics of the States, we examine the characteristics of FSP 
households among the States. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STATES 


The economic and demographic characteristics of States vary considerably. As shown in table 4.1, 
a large percentage of U.S. households were located in California, New York, and Texas in fiscal year 
1988. These States also contained a large percentage of FSP households in fiscal year 1989 (see table 
4.2). However, the percentage of all households in a State participating in the FSP in fiscal year 1989 
was relatively high in Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. Three of these States--Louisiana, Mississippi, and West Virginia--had 
an unemployment rate of greater than 8 percent. These States also exhibited a relatively low average 
per-capita income. Approximately a quarter of all households in each State contained children. 
Several States--Florida, Iowa, and Pennsylvania--had a high percentage of households that contain 
elderly persons. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STATEWIDE FOOD STAMP HOUSEHOLDS 


The distribution of FSP households varies by State. As shown in table 4.2, a relatively large 
percentage of all FSP households in fiscal year 1989 resided in California, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Together, California, New York, and Texas contained 25 
percent of all FSP households, and Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio contained another 17 percent of all 
FSP households. 


Similarly, the characteristics of FSP households vary significantly by State. For example, average 
monthly household food stamp benefits differ greatly among the States. When averaged over all 12 
months in fiscal year 1989, the average monthly food stamp benefit for the nation was $131. 
However, the average monthly food stamp benefit in Alaska and Hawaii was greater than $200, which 
reflects higher maximum benefits in those areas to adjust for their higher cost of living. Food stamp 
benefits were also relatively large in Arizona, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas (greater than $160). 
However, in most of the New England States, food stamp benefits were relatively small (an average 
of $92). To demonstrate how the characteristics of FSP households vary by State, we first discuss the 
characteristics of FSP households in California, New York, and Texas; then we examine the 
characteristics of FSP households in other States. 
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Table 4.1--Economic and demographic characteristics of States 


FSP Households 


Percent of as a percent of Unemployment Percent of Percent of Average per- 
all households all households rate persons persons capita income 
State in the U.S. in the State under age 18 over age 64 dollars 
Alabama 1.6 10.5 line. Zhe 12.5 12,851 
Alaska 0.2 Layee Le 32.0 3.8 19,079 
Arizona 1.4 7.0 58 hed 12.8 14,970 
Arkansas eG 9.2 WA Hy sil 14.6 12,219 
California Pies 6.0 Bel 26.5 10.6 18,753 
Colorado 1.4 6.5 6.0 26.3 9.5 16,463 
Connecticut hs} 3.6 3.4 23.5 1354 23,059 
Delaware 0.3 DORZ al Zee 11.6 17,661 
Dist onecols 023 4.4 3.6 223 12.4 21,389 
Florida 5.4 5.3 5.5 (Hard) 1728 16,603 
Georgia 225 7.8 Bjol 28.0 10.0 15,260 
Hawaii 0.4 8.8 2.7 Ziel 10.4 16,753 
Idaho 0.4 5.8 Bea 5053 LZ 12,665 
Illinois A 9.3 6.0 25.9 22: 17,575 
Indiana 3} 4.8 4.6 26.3 122, 14,924 
Iowa 12 Gee 4.2 Zde2 14.9 14,662 
Kansas 1.0 Dal 4.2 26.2 1325 15,759 
Kentucky 5 TG 6.5 26.3 12.4 12,822 
Louisiana Wey) 15.7 8.9 29.4 10.9 12,292 
Maine (55 8.0 3.9 PAS 324 15,106 
Maryland 1.9 6.3 3.9 24.8 10.8 19,487 
Massachusetts 2.4 6.1 Bi 22.6 ilSia7/ 20,816 
Michigan Sel 10.7 7.0 26.5 be yA 16,552 
Minnesota 1.8 Gel 4.3 26.0 12.5 16,674 
Mississippi 1.0 ile! 7/ {She 29.8 12-8 1 at LG 
Missouri Zo 7.8 5A 25.5 13.8 15,452 
Montana 0.3 6.9 6.1 Bip 12.8 12,866 
Nebraska (07! 5.9 Ball 26.4 13-6 14,774 
Nevada 0.5 4.6 4.9 Vey: 10.7 17511 
New Hampshire 0.4 23} Be) 25 LS 19,434 
New Jersey Soll 4.8 3.9 23e7. Stil 21,994 
New Mexico 0.6 9.1 6.8 29.8 10.3 12,488 
New York 14 9.6 5.0 24.3 13.0 19,305 
North Carolina ay 6.3 Si67/ 252 oo) 14,304 
North Dakota OFS 5.0 4.3 27.4 13e5 12,833 
Ohio 4.5 10.9 5.4 26.0 12.6 15,536 
Ok lahoma 1.4 8.2 5.8 AT bef 1320 13325 
Oregon dee 8.3 5.6 24.8 13.8 14,885 
Pennsylvania 4.9 8.6 4.4 s\aa) 14.9 16,233 
Rhode Island 0.4 6.7 305, (EoHall 14.7 16,892 
South Carolina Ne} 7.8 4.5 ; ‘ 
South Dakota 0.3 6.3 4.2 F6 14:0 19. 768 
Ue ers: 210) 10.4 Dee 25.6 1235 13,873 
6.6 9.0 6.8 29.6 9.9 14,586 
Utah 0.6 6.5 4.7 37.3 8. 
Vermont 0.2 7.1 3.4 25.3 118 15,302 
Virginia 2.4 6.2 3.9 24.4 10.6 17,675 
Washington 2.0 6.5 6.1 2566 ibe! 16,473 
West Virginia 0.8 Sia ; 
Seon 4 Bfew) sg cnr $5 vont 2s aie 
Wyoming 0.2 Died 6.5 ; ; ; 
‘ : 29.4 9.4 13,609 
a 
Total 100.0 7.9 5a 26.0 12.4 16,489 


Source of : oe ote ; 
Washington pe. aes ree 5; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1990, 


Source of Column 2: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
Source of Column 3: U.S. Department of Labor, (1989 Data). 


(1988 Beta’ of Column 6: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, Vol. 69, No. 8, August 1989, 
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Table 4.2--Distribution of participating 
households by State and FSP benefit, 1989 


Average FSP 


Food stamp households benef it 
State (thousands) Percent (dollars) 


Alabama 157 (eye 146 
Alaska 9 0.1 201 
Arizona 90 hed 169 
Arkansas 83 eal 128 
California 624 8.7 102 
Colorado 82 eit ey, 
Connecticut 43 0.6 100 
Delaware 11 0.2 144 
DiStOpecoll. 25 0.4 118 
Florida 261 3.6 141 
Georgia 181 285 136 
Hawa1i 31 0.4 206 
Idaho 21 0.3 153 
Illinois 402 5.6 139 
Indiana 100 4 147 
Iowa 67 0.9 13 
Kansas 49 0.7 124 
Kentucky 161 Cae 147 
Louisiana 245 on 164 
Maine 37 0.5 109 
Maryland 106 ie 125 
Massachusetts 136 1.9 86 
Michigan 363 yall; 119 
Minnesota 98 1.4 he 
Mississippi 172 2.4 146 
Missouri 153 saa 138 
Montana Zi 0.3 143 
Nebraska 36 Ons 122 
Nevada 19 0.3 126 
New Hampshire 10 0.1 85 
New Jersey 137 1.9 137 
New Mexico 49 OR7 164 
New York 650 9.0 107 
North Carolina 154 Zeal 124 
North Dakota 14 0.2 129 
Ohio 449 GeZ 137 
Ok lahoma 102 yet 126 
Oregon hl 33 121 
Pennsylvania 389 5.4 127 
Rhode Island 05 Dea) 93 
South Carolina 95 iz 145 
South Dakota 7 OFZ 150 
Tennessee 193 Da 137 
Texas 542 Hale 166 
Utah 34 0.5 145 
Vermont 15 hag2 83 
Virginia 138 1.9 122 
Washington 118 0) 116 
West Virginia 94 xe 148 
Wisconsin 99 1.4 136 
Wyoming 10 0.1 147 
Total® 7,209 100.0 131 





"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may 
not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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FSP Households in California, New York, and Texas 


Although California, New York, and Texas contain a high percentage of FSP households (25 
percent), the characteristics of those households vary considerably. For example, while average food 
stamp benefits in California and New York were relatively small ($102 and $107, respectively), the 
average food stamp benefit in Texas was relatively large ($166). 


This variation in food stamp benefits reflects the different factors that determine FSP benefits among 
the States: household size and composition, and average monthly gross and net income (which reflect 
differences in earnings, FSP deductions, and benefits from other public assistance programs). The 
relatively small average monthly food stamp benefit in California reflects the high gross and net 
incomes of food stamp households in the State, as well as the low percentage (15 percent) of food 
stamp households below 51 percent of the poverty line. These high gross incomes do not necessarily 
mean that a large percentage of households have earners or receive high ENSuL: monthly earnings; 
rather, they reflect the fact that these States provide higher AFDC benefits.'° In California, FSP 
households receive an average monthly AFDC payment of $649, which is $260 higher than the 
national average. In addition, a very high percentage of FSP households in California (74 percent) 
receive AFDC, which reflects the very high percentage of FSP households in California (85 percent) 
that contain children. 


Even though the average monthly food stamp benefit among FSP households in New York is similar 
to that in California, the characteristics of the FSP households in the two States vary significantly. 
Compared with California, FSP households in New York have a significantly lower average gross and 
net income (in part reflecting lower average AFDC benefits), as well as a lower percentage of 
households that receive AFDC or earnings; however, their average income is still significantly higher 
than the national average. In addition, compared with California and the nation, FSP households in 
New York have a relatively high total deduction per month. Their lower incomes and higher total 
deductions would suggest that their food stamp benefits should be larger than those of FSP 
households in California. However, compared with households in California and the nation, FSP 
households in New York are significantly smaller and smaller households tend to receive smaller 
benefits. Thus, even though FSP households in New York have lower incomes compared with those 
in California, they receive smaller benefits primarily due to their smaller size. 


Unlike New York and California, FSP households in Texas receive relatively large average monthly 
food stamp benefits, reflecting their low average gross and net incomes. This difference also reflects 
the fact that FSP households in Texas are large, a high percentage (53 percent) of households are 
below 51 percent of the poverty line, AFDC benefits are small (an average of $183 per month, $206 
below the national average), and a small percentage (only 28 percent) of FSP households receive 
AFDC. However, an above-average percentage (30 percent) have earnings and these households 
receive high average monthly earnings ($608). 





‘AFDC benefit levels are determined by each State and vary dramatically among States, unlike 
FSP benefits. 
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FSP Households in Other States 


FSP households in other regions of the United States also exhibit differing characteristics. Similar 
to Texas, other States in the Sunbelt (specifically, Arizona, Louisiana, and New Mexico) offer 
relatively large food stamp benefits, reflecting large average household sizes, small AFDC benefits, 
low gross and net incomes among households, high percentages of households below 51 percent of 
the poverty line, and above-average percentages of households that contain children. As with Texas, 
more FSP households in these States tend to have earnings, and their earnings tend to be higher. 


Conversely, FSP households in New England receive small food stamp benefits, due to their high 
incomes and small households. FSP households in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont tend to 
contain elderly persons, and these States offer relatively generous AFDC programs. Although FSP 
households in several New England States tend to have high shelter deductions, their net incomes 
remain high. 


FSP HOUSEHOLDS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


In this section, we examine the cross-State distribution of FSP households that contain children or 
elderly or disabled members, and that receive earnings and AFDC. The distribution of some of these 
types of FSP households present clear trends, while others are less pronounced. 


A very clear pattern emerges among States in which a large percentage of FSP households contain 
elderly persons. States in which more than 30 percent of their FSP caseload contain elderly members 
(compared with a national average of 19 percent) are concentrated in the South. Several New 
England States also have a high percentage of FSP households that contain elderly persons. Of all 
FSP households that contain elderly persons, 10 percent reside in New York, 8 percent reside in 
Texas, and 6 percent reside in Florida. 


States in the West and Midwest have a particularly high percentage of FSP households that contain 
earners. Similarly, Southern States also have a high percentage of FSP households that contain 
earners, although not as high as in the Western and Midwestern States. These Southern States 
include Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas. Of all FSP households that contain earners, 11 
percent reside in Texas. 


The distribution of FSP households by race and ethnicity of the household head also shows a clear 
pattern among the States. States that contain a large percentage of FSP households headed by black 
persons are concentrated in the Southeast and in Illinois. States that contain a large percentage of 
Hispanic-headed FSP households are concentrated in the South, the Southwest, and several 
Northeastern States. Of all FSP households headed by a Hispanic person, Texas contains 25 percent, 
New York contains 21 percent, and California contains 18 percent. 


States that have a high percentage of FSP households that contain children are concentrated in Texas 
and in the West. Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, and Wisconsin also have a high percentage of FSP 
households that contain children. States in which a high percentage of FSP households receive 
AFDC do not necessarily coincide with States in which a large percentage of FSP households contain 
children, with the exception of California, Connecticut, Delaware, and Wisconsin. Otherwise, most 
of the States in which a large percentage of FSP households receive AFDC are located in New 
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England, which is the area that also provides relatively large monthly AFDC benefits to FSP 
households. 


The characteristics of FSP households in summer 1989 by State are summarized below: 


* States in which a large percentage of FSP households contain elderly persons were 
concentrated in the South. 


* States in which a large percentage of FSP households contain earners were 
concentrated in the West, the Midwest, and the South. 


* States in which a large percentage of FSP households were headed by black 
persons were concentrated in the Southeast. States in which a large percentage 
of FSP households were headed by Hispanic persons were concentrated in the 
Southern and Southwestern regions of the United States. 


* States in which a large percentage of FSP households contain children were 
concentrated in the West, while States in which a large percentage of FSP 
households receive AFDC were concentrated on the East coast, in the Midwest, 
and in California. 
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Appendix Table A-1--Aggregate summer 1989 participation totals 


umber 0 umber o alue o 
Area households people benef its 
(thousands ) (thousands ) (thousands ) 
United States L230 18,653 $960,816 
Continental U.S. 7,197 18,550 953,097 
Alaska and Hawaii 40 104 7,720 
Outlying Areas®* 8 29 2,295 
Total 7,245 18,682 $963,112 


“Includes participants in Guam and the Virgin Islands. 


Source: Food Stamp Program Integrated Information System. 
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Appendix Table A-2--Average values of selected 
characteristics by household composition 


A Households wit Households wit Households wit 

households elder ly* disabled? children® 
Gross monthly income (dollars) 443 451 520 507 
Net monthly income (dollars) 247 254 332 298 
Total deduction? (dollars) 216 204 190 226 
Countable resources (dollars) 84 184 84 60 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 129 52 79 174 
Household size (persons) 2.6 PRS (este Sha) 
Certification period (months) 9.7 1ie6 Na 9.2 


ee ———— 


“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 

‘Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions. The 
value of the standard deduction and the limit on the excess shelter deduction vary depending on region 
(see appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions 
may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-4--Distribution of participating households 
with selected characteristics 


Number of Percent of 

households all households* 

(thousands )} 
Zero gross income 502 Hoe 
Zero net income 1,294 17.9 
Minimum benefit? 547 7.6 
Elder ly* 1,408 19%5 
Children? 4,337 60.1 
School-age children® 3,296 45.7 
Preschool-age children! 2,258 Slag 
Disabled? 663 9.2 


SOOO ercO0 


“Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the 
characteristics included in the table. 


Minimum benefit is $10 for one- or two-person households. 
“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 
“Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
“Households with at least one member age 5 to 17. 
‘Households with at least one member less than age 5. 
SHouseholds with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-5--Distribution of participating households by 
gross and net monthly income 





Gross income Net income 
Amount of Number of Percent Number of Percent 
monthly income households of all households of all 
( thousands ) households ( thousands ) households 
None 502 7.0 1,294 1ye9 
$1-99 115 il tt 987 US\ey/ 
100-199 581 8.1 1,252 17.4 
200-299 726 iieal 1,314 18.2 
300-399 1,700 23.6 770 10.7 
400-499 LelZ3 15.6 600 8.3 
500-599 864 20 402 6 
600-699 528 osk 249 3.5 
700-799 379 5.3 154 Dal 
800-899 271 326 86 ie? 
900-999 144 2.0 5/ 0.8 
1000+ 281 3.9 48 OR, 
Total® (PPA) 100.0 Te2i3 100.0 


Average gross income = $443 


Average net income = $247 





— 


“ue to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-6--Distribution of participating households by 
gross monthly income and household size 


Number Percent 
Gross monthly Household size of of all 
income 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ households® households®* 
(thousands ) 
None 258 iil 70 38 12 9 1 1 502 7.0 
$1-99 65 26 8 9 Go) r=- 1 _~ 115 1.6 
100-199 278 143 109 24 22 5 -- 1 581 Srl 
200-299 190 248 157 80 35 13 2 -- 726 TORT 
300-399 885 322 285 145 48 9 5 3 1,700 23.6 
400-499 491 230 188 134 56 16 1 7 ei23 1526 
500-599 128 343 181 118 59 24 10 2 864 12.0 
600-699 23 ale 208 95 63 13 i] 4 528 733 
700-799 4 77 102 108 49 22 5 12 379 5a 
800-899 3 18 64 105 48 10 16 6 271 3.8 
900-999 0 3 35) 27 46 13 13 8 144 2.0 
1000+ 0 17 7 71 73 59 22 31 281 3.9 
a a es re i pee dee ee 
Number of 
households* (Lovey iNal(sfeysy «Gly filalls 954 517 194 81 73 UT) rsfass} 100.0 
Percent of all 
households* sea 225) TOP Gwe ome Mefe (eof ih 1.0 100.0 


Average gross 
income $313 $398 $460 $566 $647 $757 $845 $951 $443 


a 


“Due to rounding, the sum of the individual categories may not match the table total. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-7--Distribution of participating households by 
net monthly income and household size 





Number Percent 
Net monthly Household size of of all 
income 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ households® households* 
(thousands ) 
None 647 282 194 101 50 14 4 2 1,294 17.9 
$1-99 375 284 217 65 32 8 1 5 987 1357 
100-199 462 343 241 129 56 17 3 2 1,252 if)! 
200-299 595 269 225 144 56 17 4 4 1,314 18.2 
300-399 178 193 178 131 61 18 8 3 770 10.7 
400-499 57 179 157 104 75 17 9 2 600 gas 
500-599 10 62 130 alyly/ 43 21 13 8 402 5.6 
600-699 3 25 62 75 46 19 11 8 249 325 
700-799 -- 8 11 64 40 ll 10 10 154 Zell 
800-899 0 1 0 18 36 15 5 10 86 be2 
900-999 -- 6 -- Gy 13 22 7 4 57 0.8 
1000+ -- 2 -- -- 9 15 7 16 48 0.7 
Number of 
households® 2 S2O mel PODS med LO 954 517 194 81 73 eels 100.0 
Percent of all 
households®* 32a 2269 TOG eee lise es Pali ileal 0 100.0 
Average net 
income $143 $207 $251 $348 $417 $531 $594 $731 $247 





"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-9--Distribution of participating households, average income, average 
benefit, and average household size by selected income sources 


Number of Percent of Average income amount*® Average Average 


Income source households all households Gross From source benefit® household 
(thousands ) size 
Earned Income: 
Wages and salaries 1,314 18.2 $684 $566 $152 35 
Self-employment 96 es 470 271 168 Saul 
Earned income tax credit 3 0.0 608 260 115 2.8 
Other earned income 13 0.2 589 153 125 3.0 
Unearned Income: 
Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children 3,019 41.8 476 383 168 323 
Household General Assistance 727 10.1 SHLy/ 224 95 1.6 
Supplemental Security Income 1,499 20.8 475 267 59 lst 
Social Security 1,416 19.6 490 356 60 ler), 
Household unemployment income 106 Wek) 564 420 159 31518) 
Veterans' benefits 164 53 526 202 67 2.0 
Workers' compensation 43 0.6 631 430 119 ane 
Other government benefits 98 1.4 500 216 127 2.8 
Household contributions 238 353 462 160 173 3n3 
Household deemed income 4 Onl 585 73 58 2.5 
Household loans Sill 0.7 570 165 143 on 
Other unearned income 367 Riel 484 99 110 Heke 
No Income: 502 7.0 0 0 158 Za0 
a en eee a a es ES Se ee ae eee 
Total® 74213 100.0 443 129 2.6 





“Average over households with income from specified source. 


>The sum of individual income sources does not add to the total because households can receive income from 
more than one source. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-12--Distribution of participating households claiming deductions 
and value of deductions claimed® 





Number of Average amount of deduction 
Type of households Percent of Over claiming Over all 
deduction claiming deduction all households households households 
(thousands ) 
Earned income? 1,406 19.5 $110 $21 
Dependent care® 179 265 125 3 
Shelter® 4,910 68.1 122 83 
Medical® 216 3.0 90 3 
a i Se ee 
Total! (213 100.0 216 216 


—_—_——"?_?v K SgKkRxvXVYv@lOUUUOUOOowvVau—~———ese eo — — 


“Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions May not have been 
used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Earned income includes wages, Salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
“Subject to a limit of $160 per dependent per month (see appendix E). 


“Sub ject to a limit except where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member 
receives SSI and no member is age 60 or more (see appendix E). 


“Available only to households where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member 
receives SSI and no member is age 60 or more. 


‘Includes the standard deduction for all households (see appendix E). Due to households claiming more 
than one deduction or none at all, the sum of the individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-13--Distribution of participating households by 
amount of total deduction 


ita ERTS dl Geeeeae eee LEDC OT Seaemernoeeeene Percent, Of. 7 
deduct ion®* households all households 

2 ee has ee 
$101 - 150 2,376 S2a 
151 - 200 1,012 14.0 
201 - 250 1,022 14.2 
251 - 300 Vs 24.6 
301+ 1,030 14.3 

eee he 
Total? 7,213 100.0 


Average Deduction for claiming households = $216 


eee 


@tncludes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions. 
The value of the standard deduction and the limit on the excess shelter deduction vary depending 
on region (see appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some 
of the deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


'Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-14--Average total deduction® for all participating households by 
gross monthly income and household size 


Gross monthly Household size Average total 
2 5 4 5 6 7 8+ deduction 


income 1 
(dollars) 


None 151 199 209 214 254 229 143 270 179 
$1-99 143 184 181 186 146 =e 352 = 160 
100-199 204 176 193 229 245 211 = 292 197 
200-299 214 195 206 210 188 173 218 Se 203 
300-399 197 208 206 206 197 198 190 127 201 
400-499 220 215 229 192 236 222 149 318 218 
500-599 212 218 221 215 209 208 219 226 217 
600-699 211 251 208 232 228 180 200 262 224 
700-799 268 240 261 227 258 232 142 183 241 
800-899 106 266 328 240 230 224 242 159 257 
900-999 106 248 371 289 234 239 312 206 283 
1000+ 903 360 400 406 346 300 319 239 341 


Average total 
deduction 199 212 225 232 242 239 258 225 216 


“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions. The value 
of the standard deduction and the limit on the excess shelter deduction vary depending on region (see appendix 


E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions may not have been used 
before a household reaches zero net income status. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-15--Distribution of participating households claiming earned income 
deduction and value of deduction claimed* 





Households. ~””~”~«_Number of households ~+~*-Percent of + ++__Average amount of deduction — 
with: Total With deduction all households With deduction All households 
(thousands) _ (thousands) 
Elderly? 1,408 56 4.0 $61 $2 
Children 4,337 1,134 26.1 122 32 
Disabled® 663 37 5.6 68 4 
Earned income® 1,406 1,406 100.0 110 110 
Public assistance’ 3,703 345 9.3 74 7 
Total? ihe 1,406 iI e}as 110 21 


Cee eee eee eee 


@eductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions may not have been 
used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

“Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

SHouseholds with SSI income and no member is age 60 or more. 

*Earned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
public assistance includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children and General Assistance. 


8The sum of individual categories does not match the total because a household can have more than one of 
the characteristics included in the table. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-16--Distribution of participating households 
by amount of earned income deduction® 


Amount of earne Number o Percent o 
income deduct ion®* households all households 
(thousands ) 
None 5,808 80.5 
$1-50 335 4.6 
51-100 371 Bell 
101-150 302 4.2 
151-200 239 345 
201-250 111 5 
251-300 38 0.5 
301+ 9 Ort 
a 
Total? Teel 100.0 


Average earned income deduction for claiming earned income households = $110 


CC rrr 


“Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the 
deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 
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Appendix Table A-18--Distribution of participating households by 
amount of dependent care deduct ion* 





Amount of dependent Number of percentot 
care deduction? households all households 
(thousands ) 
None 7,034 97.5 
$1 - 50 35 0.5 
51 - 100 54 0.7 
101 - 150 37 0.5 
151 - 200 29 0.4 
201+ 25 0.4 
Total® 72k 100.0 


Average dependent care deduction for claiming households = $125 





“Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the 
deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Subject to a limit of $160 per dependent per month (see appendix E). 
“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-19--Distribution of participating households claiming excess shelter 
deduction® and value of deduction claimed? 





Households ~~ Number of households —~—~—~—~SPercent of +=~—~—~__ Average amount of deduction __ 
with: Total With deduction all households With deduction All households 
(thousands) (thousands) 
Elder ly* 1,408 919 65.3 $127 $83 
Children? 4,337 2,963 68.3 121 83 
Disabled® 663 425 64.0 122 78 
Earned income’ 1,406 896 63.7 118 75 
Public assistance? 3,703 2,671 72.1 118 85 
Total" 7,213 4,910 68.1 122 83 





*Subject to a limit except where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member receives SSI 
and no member is age 60 or more (see appendix E). 


'Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions may not have been 
used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

SHouseholds with at least one member age 17 or less. 

“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 

‘Earned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
9public assistance includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children and General Assistance. 


"The sum of individual categories does not match the total because a household can have more than one of 
the characteristics included in the table. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-20--Distribution of participating households by 
amount of excess shelter deduction® 


Amount of excess Number of Percent of 

shelter deduction? households all households 
(thousands ) 

None 2,304 31.9 

$1 - 50 835 11.6 

51 - 100 1,063 14.7 

101 - 150 945 Sil 

151 - 169 273 3.8 

170 1,441 20.0 

171+ 353 4.9 

Total® 7,213 100.0 


Average excess shelter deduction for claiming households = $122 
“Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the 
deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Subject to a limit except where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at 
least one member receives SSI and no member is age 60 or more (see appendix E). 


“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-22--Distribution of participating households claiming medical 
deduction and value of deduction claimed* 





Households ~~ Number of households ~—S—~S«=éS erent of «=—=—S~S*~CSCSC* erage’ amount’ of deduction _ 

with: Total With deduction all households With deduction All households 
(thousands ) (thousands ) 

Elderly? 1,408 204 14.5 $89 $13 

Children‘ 4,337 7 0.2 93 0 

Disabled® 663 12 1.8 102 2 

Earned income® 1,406 3 0.2 71 0 

Public assistance’ 3,703 3 0.1 55 0 

sn a 

Total9 es 216 3.0 90 3 


“Available only to households where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member 
receives SSI and no member is age 60 or more. Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. 
Some of the deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 

Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

‘Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 

“Earned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 


‘Public assistance includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children and General Assistance. 


"The sum of individual categories does not match the total because a household can have more than one of 
the characteristics included in the table. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-23--Distribution of participating households by amount of 
medical deduction® for all households, households with 
elderly, and households with disabled 





Amount of medical et ccoiie eee aie ab iedeae 
deduct ion* Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
None 6,997 97.0 1,204 85.5 651 98.2 
$1 — 25 46 0.6 44 Sigil 2 0.3 
26 - 50 46 0.6 44 hail 2 0.3 
ih AS) 27 0.4 24 a7) 3 0.5 
76 - 100 40 0.6 40 2.9 0 0.0 
101 - 150 18 0.3 17 Ne 1 0.1 
151 - 200 19 8: 15 ee 3 0.5 
201 - 300 15 Ore 14 1.0 1 0.1 
301+ 6 Or 6 0.4 0 0.0 
Total? Weel 100.0 1,408 100.0 663 100.0 


Average medical deduction for claiming households = $90 





*Available only to households where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member 
receives SSI and no member is age 60 or more. Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. 
Some of the deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 

Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 


“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-24--Distribution of participating households by amount of 
monthly food stamp benef it* 





Amount of monthly Number of Percent of 
benef it® households all households 
(thousands ) 

$10 or less 549 7.6 
1 25 378 Bet 
26 - 50 642 8.9 
ik a 7s 668 9.3 
76 - 100 1b Alltel 16.4 
101 - 150 ili! 15.6 
151 - 200 iL tals} 1525 
201 - 300 1,246 Vin 
301 or more 304 4.2 
Total? (pate 100.0 


Average monthly food stamp benefit = $129 


“The maximum monthly benefit varies by area (see appendix F). 
'Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-25--Average monthly food stamp benefit by gross monthly 
income and household size 


Gross monthly Household size Average food 
income 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ stamp benefit 
(dollars) 

None $90 $165 $237 $301 $356 $427 $472 $646 $158 
$1-99 90 165 236 ©3000 356 -- 472 -- 150 
100-199 87 158 229 300 354 419 -- 540 153 
200-299 76 145 215 283 334 398 451 -- 172 
300-399 39 122 TOS 252 310 375 426 490 109 
400-499 29 95 169 220 291 357 385 555 110 
500-599 ily 65 139 199 255 326 371 438 116 
600-699 14 46 LOZ 77 228 285 337 448 124 
700-799 10 26 92 144 7AM 268 296 399 131 
800-899 10 23 Sli 172 241 294 397 133 
900-999 10 ial 63 107 141 231 287 331 144 
1000+ 10 27 42 82 114 150 205 294 133 


Average benefit 
per household 51 105 161 196 232 269 297 373 129 


-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-26--Distribution of households by FSP benefit 
as a percent of maximum benefit and household poverty status 


Gross income as Percent of maximum benefit 
————— ona OD IR OE nn Mg nD 
a percentage of All_households Minimum <25%° 25 - 50% 51 - 75% 76 - 99% Max imum 


the poverty line® (000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s Percent | 


All households® 


Total 7,213 100.0 547 100.0 565 100.0 1,396 100.0 1,786 100.0 1,625 100.0 1,294 100.0 
No income 503 7.0 = cow ee = es at ee se == -- 503 38.9 
1 - 50 22a) B04 — Si: = 2. -< 393 22.0 1,149 70.7 9) 70luNSem 
51 - 100 3.883 53.8 330 60.3 301 69.2 1,243 89.1 1,358 76.0 473 20.1 88 6.8 
101 - 130 536 jis 182. "93.3, 168 © 29-7 tee 09 29 —s«1.6 3 0.2 2 Og 
131+ 48 0.7 35 «6.5 6 1.0 1 0.1 6 0.3 ee es ae a 


Households with 
an elderly member 


Total 1,408 100.0 360 100.0 246 100.0 332 100.0 242 100.0 119 100.0 108 100.0 
No income 20 1.4 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 20 18.2 
1 - 50 72 Soll -- oe -- -- -- -- 15 6.0 iy 14.6 40 37.0 
51 - 100 VeeZ 79.7 237 65.8 209 84.7 311 93.6 219 90.4 101 84.5 46 43.0 
101 - 130 177 12.6 113 31.4 35 14.1 21 6.4 5 2.0 1 0.9 2 1.9% 
131+ 17 le 10 Vas) 3 Lez -- -- 4 135 -- -- -- -- 

Households with 

earned income! 
Tota] 1,406 100.0 38 =. 1100.0 123 100.0 375 100.0 448 100.0 262 100.0 160 100.0 
No income 0 0 -- -- -- -- -- -- <= -- -- -- 0 0.2 
1 - 50 326 (PB\ae! -- -- -- -- -- -- 47 10.5 133 50.6 146 91.8 
51 - 100 782 55.6 2 4.9 11 9.3 252 67.0 376 84.0 128 48.8 13 8.0 
101 - 130 279 19.8 25 66.0 108 Sy) 38! 123 BY) 7) 22 4.9 z. nz -- -- 
131 19 123 11 29.1 4 Soll! 1 0.3 2 0.5 -- -- -- -- 

Households with 

children” 
Total 4,337 100.0 45 100.0 220 100.0 909 TOO ROM 3035000; Ome 243 100.0 588 100.0 
No income 232 ane) -- -- -- -- -- -- -- <- -- -- 232 = 39.4 
E25) 1,709 39.4 -- -- oe -- -- -- 353 26.5 1,002 80.6 353 60.1 
51 - 100 2,084 48.0 3 5.9 97 44.0 785 86.4 958 71.9 238 19.2 3 Qa 
101 - 130 290 Gie/) 26 58.2 119 54.2 123 15 19 1.4 3 0.2 -- -- 
131+ Za8 0.5 16 36.0 4 ate! 1 0.1 2 0.2 -- -- -- -- 

Households with 

AFDC income 
Total 3,019 100.0 37. += 100.0 116 100.0 604 100.0 981 100.0 1,019 100.0 262 100.0 
No income == Be x es = = ce ae == =e ~— Pe ae = 
1 - 50 1,422 47.1 =o a == == -- -- 299 30.5 864 84.9 259 98.6 
51 - 100 1,500 49.7 3 9.2 85 Hoe 582 96.2 672 68.5 154 Hey, Ih 4 1.4 
101 - 130 79 2.6 19 51.9 30 26.1 23 33 7 07, == == == -- 
131+ i 0.6 14 38.9 0 0.2 -- -- 2 0.3 -- -- -- -< 





“Defined as the 1989 poverty thresholds published by the Department of Health and Human Services (see appendix C). 
‘Minimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 

‘This category does not include households with the minimum benefit. 

“The value of the maximum benefit varies depending on region (see appendix F). 

“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 

‘Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

SEarned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 

"Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

-- No households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-27--Distribution of participating households by total countable resources 
for all households and households with elderly or disabled 


Value of All Households with Households with 
countable households elder ly® elderly or disabled*® 
resources® Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

thousands thousands thousands 
None 5,412 75.0 875 ze 1355 65.4 
$e 500 1,395 19.3 350 24.9 492 23.8 
501 - 1,000 243 Bie 104 7.4 129 6.2 

1,001 - 1,500 97 iss! 40 2.9 56 Za, 

1 SOU 50 29 0.4 15 il {0 16 0.8 

1,751 - 2,000 20 (Oh 8! ill 0.8 ll 0.5 

2,001 - 3,000 15 0.2 13 0.9 13 0.6 

Unknown 1 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 


—e— a 


Total® Ts 100.0 1,408 100.0 2,071 100.0 
Average value of countable resources for all households = $84 
Average value of countable resources for elderly households = $184 


Average value of countable resources for elderly or disabled households = $152 





“Defined as cash on hand, assets which can be easily converted to cash, such as money in 
checking or savings accounts, savings certificates, stocks or bonds, and lump sum payments. They 
also include some nonliquid assets, although the family home, one or more family vehicles if 
necessary to transport disabled persons or to produce income, and business tools or property are 
not counted. 


"Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 


“Households where at least one member is age 60 or more, or at least one member receives SSI 
and no member is age 60 or more. 


“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-28--Distribution of participating households 
by type of most recent action and expedited service 


a 


Most recent Number of Percent of 

action households all households 
ho ee el ois ands 2S eee 
Initial certification®* 1,993 i) Ae 

Expedited service? 260 3.6 

No expedited service oe 24.0 
Recertification Deel 72.4 

Expedited service 53 0.7 

No expedited service 5,168 Iles 
ee ee ee 
Total® Teal 100.0 


i 


8Includes both households certified for the first time and previously certified 
households who have not received benefits for at least 30 days. 


>Households which initially received expedited service for the certification 
period in effect in July or August 1989. 


‘Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-31--Household composition of participating households 


Househo Id Number of Percent of 
type: households all households 


(thousands ) 
Single adults 





Female 1,439 20.0 
Male 845 sNihe 7 
Subtota] 2,285 Bila 
Multiple adults without children? 
Female head, no spouse 206 2.9 
Male head, no spouse 43 0.6 
Female head, spouse present 110 1h oles 
Male head, spouse present 232 Say 
Subtotal 591 8.2 
Single adults with children 
Female head 2,901 40.2 
Male head 105 1.5 
Subtota] 3,006 41.7 
Multiple adults with children 
Female head 732 10.2 
Male head 465 6.4 
Unknown 4 0.1 
Subtotal 1,201 16.6 
Children only 131 1.8 
Total® i} (AN 100.0 


en 


'Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 
Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-32--Distribution of participating households by household size, 
number of elderly, number of children, preschool-age children, 
and school-age children 





Household size Number of households 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ thousands 
Number of elderly® 
0 130 13900 1364099245 99497, 188 77 65 5,806 
1 1,026 121 37 27 19 6 4 5 1,245 
2 ate 142 14 3 1 -- 0 3 162 
Number of children? 
2,285 490 83 12 3 1 -- 2 2,876 
AO e110 344 70 2 1 2 1 1,581 
2 its 53 974 367 62 8 0 1 1,466 
3 ifs zs TAS 50295232 25 1 3 778 
4 “fd os std 3 204 112 19 4 343 
on ibe bd bhi al 3 47 58 61 170 
Number of school-age 
children 
2300 OU ANS meee 37 41 4 2 4 SOUT, 
20 615 yA) 7231) 88 15 2 3 1,498 
wu xx 27 478 353 140 45 13 5 1,060 
3 is tdi 4 228 162 68 16 10 488 
4 ts edt ah 0 86 50 25 14 175 
bt ies ths rae uty 0 13 2S 38 75 
Number of preschool- 
age children® 
0 230 Sls 750 459 215 70 26 15 4,955 
1 22 530 484 316 173 61 22 28 1,636 
y iis 8 179 =158 96 49 26 20 535 
3 iad be 2 21 29 13 6 6 76 
4 ** ** ak aoe 4 1] 1 4 10 
Total® 7a SYA) Ib afsys) Wi Atle) ~~ Gaye ly 194 81 73 Tels 


a 


“Persons age 60 or more. 

Persons age 17 or less. 

“Persons age 5 to 17. 

“Persons less than age 15. 

“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


** By definition, these are mutually exclusive categories; therefore, no households will be found in 


this category. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-33--Distribution of participants by age and sex 








Female Male Unknown —S—__All participants” participants 
Age Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands thousands 

4 or less 1,444 ot] 1,532 8.2 1 0.0 2,977 16.0 

Swe Ws Seley 16.7 3,075 1635 3 0.0 6,194 SB) 5/2 

18 - 35 3), ey iG)51 1,209 6.5 0 0.0 4,781 25.6 

36 - 59 1,740 O03 987 5.3 0 0.0 Dalen 14.6 
60 or more TLS 6.1 438 2 = -- 1,570 8.4 
Unknown 204 ili 198 hell -- -- 402 “ys 
Total® 11,208 60.1 7,438 3959 5 0.0 18,652 100.0 





“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-34--Distribution of participants by Thrifty Food Plan 
sex-age groups and by household size 


a 
Household size 
All 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ 
participants 


Children under age 12 


0 - 2 years 1,618 18 338 482 352 243 87 47 52 
3 - 5 years 72 ,(0nts) 3 283 554 522 343 157 75 73 
6 - 8 years 1,800 4 169 405 547 346 172 76 81 
9 - 11 years 1,524 3 143 359 396 280 168 89 86 
Males over age 12 
12 - 14 years 591 -- 59 140 146 128 60 20 39 
15 - 19 years 662 14 100 158 160 116 49 26 40 
20 - 50 years 1,729 508 176 “asi 339 229 128 46 51 
51+ years 776 342 258 62 59 30 11 3 11 
Unknown age 198 -- 49 58 37 27 6 9 11 
Females over age 12 
12 - 14 years 635 1 76 157 130 134 56 44 37 
15 - 19 years 803 27 181 214 129 137 50 30 36 
20 - 50 years 4,557 363 1,099 1,266 929 513 199 83 103 
51+ years 1,623 1,061 356 95 50 31 14 7 10 
Unknown age 204 8 34 53 37 35 12 14 12 
en eae ee ee eee ee 
Total® 18,652 2,326 3,305 4,245 3,815 2,585 65 568 642 


C—O 


*Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 
-- No households in this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-35--Age-related characteristics of participants 


Number of Percent of 
participants participants 
(thousands ) 
A. — Children® 9,171 49.2 
1. Preschool-age children? | 16.0 
2. School-age children‘ 6,194 3352 
B. Adults? 7,508 40.3 
1. Parents 5,441 29.2 
a. Single parents 2,999 16.1 
Living with elderly 44 (ee 
Disabled 116 0.6 
Living with disabled 41 0.2 
Other 2,/99 15.0 
b. Multiple adults 2,442 11S} 
Living with elderly 67 0.4 
Disabled 110 0.6 
Living with disabled 161 Oro 
Other 2,105 hess! 
2. Nonparents 2,067 best! 
a. Single adults 1,418 7.6 
Living with elderly 95 0.5 
Disabled 318 a7 
Living with disabled 0 0.0 
Other 1,005 5.4 
b. Multiple adults 649 355 
Living with elderly 44 0.2 
Disabled 82 0.4 
Living with disabled 84 0.4 
Other 440 2.4 
Gc Elder ly® 1,570 8.4 
D. Unknown age 402 Zed 
Total’ 18,652 100.0 


Ce eee 


“Persons age 17 or less. 

Persons age 5! to: 17; 

“Persons less than age 5. 

“Persons age 18 to 59. 

“Persons age 60 or more. 

‘Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-36--Distribution of participating households by 
race or ethnic origin of household head 


Race/ethnic origin Number of Percent of 

of household head households all households 
thousands 

White 3,334 46.2 
Black 2,684 37.2 
Hispanic 899 125 
Asian 118 ihesls 
American Indian 71 Ta0 
Unknown 108 15 

i ae ee eee 
Total® } peda 100.0 





"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-37--Distribution of participating households by 
selected characteristics of household members 


Households with Number of Percent of 
at least one: households all households 
(thousands ) 

Alien 99 1.4 
Migrant 1 0.0 
Military 2 0.0 
Striker 48 OR? 
Student® 418 5.8 


eee 


@Household member age 18 years or older enrolled at least half time ina 
recognized school, training program, or institution of higher education. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-38--Distribution of participating households by 
employment status of household head 


Employment status Number of Percent of 


of household head househo Ids all households 
er EUS ATES ne ee eg 

Employed full time* 582 8.1 

Employed part time? 255 3.5 

Se1lf-emp loyed 42 0.6 

Farm employed 4 Ont 

Not employed 4,915 68.1 

Employed, other 101 1.4 

Self-initiated education 

and training 203 ess} 

Unemployed 789 10.9 

Unknown 322 4.5 
ee 
Total® Wels 100.0 


-_ oe nn —_—_X—_X_ @e—X—rr 


“Employed at least 30 hours per week or receiving weekly earnings equal to or 
greater than the Federal minimum wage multiplied by 30 hours. 


Employed less than 30 hours per week. 
“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-39--Distribution of participating households by work 
registration status of household head 


ee ee an 
Work registration status Number of Percent of 
of household head households households 
thousands 
Required to register for work® 2,051 28.4 
Exempt from work registration: 5,078 70.4 
Under or over required age als9 15.8 
Disabled 1,099 5yi2 
Pregnant 46 0.6 
Complying with work for another program 63 0.9 
Caretaker of child or incapacitated 
adult® 1,746 24.2 
Recipient of Unemployment Insurance (UI) 71 1.0 
Participant in drug addiction or 
alcoholic treatment program 47 0.7 
Employed full time® 626 8.7 
Student® 43 0.6 
Program not offered 101 1.4 
Other 97 a! 
Volunteers 58 0.8 
Unknown 27 0.4 
a eee 
Total! 7,213 100.00 


eee — COS 


@Household heads required to register for work under the FSP, or for WIN, IVA, or JOBS. In 
previous reports in this series, this category referred to FSP work registrants only. 


bUnder the required age includes persons less than age 18. However, the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, aS amended, requires 16- and 17-year-olds who are household heads and who are not in school or 
otherwise exempt to register for work. Over the required age includes persons age 60 or more. 


“Includes both caretakers of children under 6 and caretakers of children under 18 where 
another able-bodied parent is registered for work or exempted because of employment. 


4Emp loyed at least 30 hours per week or receiving weekly earnings equal to or greater than 
the Federal minimum wage multiplied by 30 hours. 


"Enrolled at least half time in a recognized school, training program, or institution of 
higher education. 


‘Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Contro] sample. 


Appendix Table A-40--Distribution of participants by work 
registration status 


Number of Percent of 
Work registration status participants participants 
thousands ) 
Required to register for work* 2,908 15.6 
Exempt from work registration: 15,594 83.6 
Under or over required age” 10,077 54.0 
Disabled oo) dee 
Pregnant 55 053 
Complying with work for another program 73 0.4 
Caretaker of child or incapacitated 
adult® 2 alls le3 
Recipient of Unemployment Insurance (UI) 90 Oe5 
Participant in drug addiction or 
alcoholic treatment program 49 Oz3 
Employed full time® 869 4.7 
Student® 510 ish; 
Program not offered 264 1.4 
Other 142 0.8 
Volunteers 68 0.4 
Unknown 80 0.4 
Total! 18,652 100.0 





*Household heads required to register for work under the FSP, or for WIN, IVA, or JOBS. In 
previous reports in this series, this category referred to FSP work registrants only. 


Under the required age includes persons less than age 18. However, the Food Stamp Act of 
1977, aS amended, requires 16- and 17-year-olds who are household heads and who are not in school or 
otherwise exempt to register for work. Over the required age includes persons age 60 or more. 


“Includes both caretakers of children under 6 and caretakers of children under 18 where 
another able-bodied parent is registered for work or exempted because of employment. 


“Emp loyed at least 30 hours per week or receiving weekly earnings equal to or greater than 
the Federal minimum wage multiplied by 30 hours. 


“Enrolled at least half time in a recognized school, training program, or institution of 
higher education. 


‘Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-41--Distribution of participating households, benefits, and participants 
for households with and without earned income 





Households Households Benefits Participants” 
with: Number Percent Value Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
Earned income? 1,406 19.5 $215,001 23.1 4,924 26.4 
No earned income 5,808 80.5 $715,148 76.9 13,728 73.6 
Total® 7 ONS 100.0 $930,149 100.0 18,652 100.0 





“Number and percent of participants in households with and without earned income. 
Earned income includes wages, Salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-42--Average value of selected characteristics for participating 
households with and without earned income 


Households with Households with 
earned income® no earned income 


ee eaea——>™_—m—> 


Gross monthly income (dollars) $667 $389 
Net monthly income (dollars) 371 217 
Total deductions® (dollars) 307 195 
Countable resources (dollars) 124 74 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 153 123 
Household size (persons) 3.5 2.4 
Certification period (months) 8.8 9.9 


a 


*Farned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax 
credit. 


>Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions (see 
appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions may 
not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-43--Distribution of participating households with and without 
earned income for selected characteristics 


Households with Households with no 
earned income® earned income 
Number Percent” Number Percent? 
(thousands ) (thousands ) 
Zero gross income x iis 502 8.6 
Zero net income 160 1S 1,134 19.5 
Minimum benef it® 38 Da 510 8.8 
Elderly? 56 4.0 1,352 23.3 
Children® ps4 80.7 3,203 55.2 
School-age children! 915 65.1 2,381 41.0 
Preschool-age children? 555 S985 03 29.3 
Household size 
1 156 eel 2,170 Sve 
2 267 19.0 1,385 23.9 
3) 322 22.9 1,093 18.8 
4 311 PEI 643 1 
5F 349 24.8 517 8.9 


“Earned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 


Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the characteristics 
included in the table. 


“Minimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 
“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 
*Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
‘Households with at least one member age 5 to 17. 
SHouseholds with at least one member less than age 5. 


**By definition, these are mutually exclusive categories; therefore, no households will be found in 
this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-44--Distribution of participating households, benefits, and participants 
for households with and without elderly 


Households Househo Ids Benefits Participants 
with: Number Percent Value Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
Elderly? 1,408 19.5 $73,597 7.9 2,079 t=] 
No elderly 5,806 80.5 $856,551 92.1 16,573 88.9 
Total® 7 S723) 100.0 $930,149 100.0 18,652 100.0 


“Number and percent of participants in households with and without elderly persons. 
Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 
“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-45--Average value of selected characteristics for participating 
households with and without elderly 


1 i cow “Households withes 1) Households with) 2) 
elder ly* no elderly 
Gross monthly income (dollars) 451 441 
Net monthly income (dollars) 254 245 
Total deductions” (dollars) 204 219 
Countable resources* (dollars) 184 59 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 52 148 
Household size (persons) 1.5 2.9 
Certification period (months) 1G 9.2 


em 


®Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

>Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions 
(see appendix E). Deductions shown are those deductions to which households are entitled. Some of 
the deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


‘The resource limit for most households was $2,000. However, households with at least one 
member age 60 or older were allowed up to $3,000. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 
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Appendix Table A-46--Distribution of participating households with and without 
elderly for selected characteristics 


Households with Households with 
elder ly* no elderly 
Number Percent? Number Percent? 
(thousands ) (thousands) 

Zero gross income 20 1.4 482 Be3 

Zero net income 108 Tet) 1,186 20.4 

Minimum benef it® 360 25.6 187 aly. 

Children? 132 9.4 4,205 72.4 

School-age children® 123 8.8 S173 54.6 

Preschool-age children’ 41 2.9 arly 38.2 
Household size and sex of head 

1 female 836 59.4 616 10.6 

1 male 190 ilshat 663 11.4 

2 263 18.7 1,390 23.9 

3 51 Bole 1,364 23.5 

4 30 Ze 924 15.9 

5+ 38 /aeiif 827 14.2 

Unknown 0 0.0 22 0.4 





“Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 


Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the characteristics 
included in the table. 


“Minimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 
“Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
“Households with at least one member age 5 to 17. 
‘Households with at least one member less than age 5. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 
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Appendix Table A-47--Distribution of participating households, benefits, and participants 
for households with and without disabled 


Househo Ids Households Benefits Participants® 
with: Number Percent Value Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
Disabled? 663 9.2 $52,200 5.6 1,470 7.9 
No disabled 6,551 90.8 $877,949 94.4 17,182 92.1 
Re 
Total® es 100.0 $930,149 100.0 18,652 100.0 


se 


"Number and percent of participants in households with and without disabled persons. 


Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 


“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-48--Average value of selected characteristics for participating 


Gross monthly income (dollars) 
Net monthly income (dollars) 
Total deductions” (dollars) 
Countable resources (dollars) 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 
Household size (persons) 


Certification period (months) 


households with and without disabled 


Households with 
disabled? 


520 


10.2 


Households with 
no disabled 


435 





“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 


"Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions 
(see appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the 
deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-49--Distribution of participating households with and without 
disabled for selected characteristics 


Households with Households with 
disabled® no disabled 
Number Percent® Number Percent? 
(thousands ) (thousands ) 

Zero gross income ee xk 502 FU) 
Zero net income 20 Saal I 2H} 19.4 
Minimum benef it® 95 14.3 452 6.9 
Children? 272 41.0 4,066 62.1 
School-age children® 242 36.6 3,054 46.6 
Preschool-age children’ 76 11.5 2,182 3308 
Household Size 

1 323 48.7 2,004 30.6 

2 114 hey 1,539 woo 

3 103 15.6 17312 20.0 

4 65 9.8 889 iS 

5+ 58 8.8 807 Wee} 





“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 


Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the 
characteristics included in the table. 


‘Minimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 
SHouseholds with at least one member age 17 or less. 
“Households with at least one member age 5 to 17. 
‘Households with at least one member less than age 5. 


“By definition, these are mutually exclusive categories; therefore, no households will be found in 
this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-50--Distribution of participating households and benefits for 
households with children, school-age children, 
preschool-age children, and no children 


NNN ————— oo 
Househo |ds Households Benefits Participants 
with: Number Percent Value Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
Children? 4, 337 60.1 $753,734 81.0 15,046 80.7 
School-age children*® 3,296 45.7 601,411 64.7 12,265 65.8 
Preschool-age children® 2,258 Bilis 413,591 44.5 8,224 44.1 
No children 2,876 39.9 176,415 19.0 3,606 L953 
ES 
Total® mes 100.0 930,149 100.0 18,652 100.0 


a ————— 


@Number and percent of participants in households with children, school-age children, preschool-age 
children, and without children. 


"Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

‘Households with at least one member age 5 to 1/7. 

SHouseholds with at least one member less than age 5. 

*Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table A-51--Average value of selected characteristics for participating 
households with children, school-age children, 


preschool-age children, and no children 


Households with 


Households with school-age 
children® children? 
Gross monthly income (dollars) $507 $535 
Net monthly income (dollars) 298 323 
Total deductions? (dollars) 226 229 
Countable resources (dollars) 60 58 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 174 182 
Household size (persons) B25 Se/ 
Certification period (months) 9.2 9.3 





*Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
PHouseholds with at least one member age 5 to 17. 


“Households with at least one member less than age 5. 


“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions (see 
Some of the deductions may not 


appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. 
have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Households with 
preschool-age 
children‘ 


$509 
303 
222 
65 
183 
3.6 


of 


Households with 
no children 


$346 
170 
201 
119 
61 
1.3 


10.4 


Appendix Table A-52--Distribution of participating households with children, school-age 
children, preschool-age children, and no children for selected characteristics 


Households with Households with Households with Households with no 
children® school-age children? preschool-age children® children 
Number Percent? Number Percent? Number Percent? Number Percent? 
thousands thousands thousands thousands 
Zero gross income Zou Joe) 165 5.0 116 oil 271 9.4 
Zero net income 588 126 426 12.9 291 12.9 705 24.5 
Minimum benef it® 45 1.0 34 1.0 11 0.5 503 17.5 
Elder ly’ 132 cea 123 3.7 41 1.8 1,275 44.3 
School-age children? 3,296 76.0 3,296 100.0 I PAly/ 53.9 0 0.0 
Household size 
1 42 10 20 0.6 22 Ae) 2,285 79.4 
2 1,163 26.8 642 19.5 538 2360 490 17.0 
3 is 3Z 30.7 1,002 30.4 665 29.4 83 2.9 
4 942 Zeal 817 24.8 495 21.9 12 0.4 
5+ 858 19.8 815 24.7 539 23.9 7 0.2 


i ee SSS 


"Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 
>Households with at least one member age 5 to 17. 
“Households with at least one member less than age 5. 


‘Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the characteristics 
included in the table. 


*Minimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 
‘Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table A-53--Distribution of participating households, benefits, and participants 
for households with and without AFDC income 


Households Househo |ds Benefits Participants™ 
with: Number Percent Value Percent Number Percent 
thousands thousands thousands 
AFDC income 3,019 41.8 $506,973 54.5 9,950 53.3 
No AFDC income 4,195 58.2 $423,175 45.5 8,702 46.7 
a ee ee SS SS eee 
Total® aks} 100.0 $930,149 100.0 18,652 100.0 


a 


@Number and percent of participants in households with and without AFDC income. 
’pue to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Contro] sample. 


Appendix Table A-54--Average value of selected characteristics for participating 
households with and without AFDC income 


Households with Households with 


AFDC income no AFDC income 
Gross monthly income (dollars) 476 419 
Net monthly income (dollars) 281 223 
Total deductions® (dollars) 200 228 
Countable resources (dollars) 36 118 
Monthly benefit (dollars) 168 101 
Household size (persons) Seal Zal 
Certification period (months) 9.5 9.8 


TO a a ee erg SSS soreness oes see 


“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions 
(see appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the 
deductions may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table A-55--Distribution of participating households with and without 
AFDC income for selected characteristics 


Households with Households with 
AFDC income no AFDC income 
Number Percent? Number Percent® 
(thousands ) (thousands ) 
Zero gross income ohig c 502 12.0 
Zero net income 262 Si/ 1,031 24.6 
Minimum benef it® ay £2 511 12.2 
Elder ly° 74 2.4 1,334 31.8 
Children? 2,910 96.4 1,427 34.0 
School-age children® 2,155 71.4 1,141 27.2 
Preschool-age children’ 1,585 52.5 674 16.1 
Household size 
1 42 154 2,285 5455 
2 936 31.0 717 life 
3 964 31.9 451 Nez 
4 570 18.9 384 9.1 
5+ 507 16.8 359 8.6 





"Percent figures do not add to 100 because a household can have more than one of the characteristics 
included in the table. 


>mwinimum benefit is $10 for one- and two-person households. 
‘Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 
SHouseholds with at least one member age 17 or less. 
®Households with at least one member age 5 to 1/7. 
‘uouseholds with at least one member less than age 5. 


** By definition, these are mutually exclusive categories; therefore, no households will be found in 
this category. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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DETAILED TABLES OF FSP CHARACTERISTICS: STATE DATA 
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Appendix Table B-1--Distribution of participating 
households by State 


Food stamp households 
State (000s) Percent 


Alabama 157 2.2 
Alaska 9 0.1 
Arizona 90 iL 
Arkansas 83 iL ail 
California 624 8.7 
Colorado 82 bil 
Connecticut 43 0.6 
Delaware 11 0.2 
District of Columbia 25 0.4 
Florida 261 3.6 
Georgia 181 2.5 
Hawaii Sil 0.4 
Idaho 21 0.3 
Illinois 402 Hal 
Indiana 100 1.4 
Iowa 67 0.9 
Kansas 49 0.7 
Kentucky 161 Zee 
Louisiana 245 3.4 
Maine a7, 0.5 
Maryland 106 the 
Massachusetts 136 1.9 
Michigan 363 5.0 
Minnesota 98 1.4 
Mississippi 172 2.4 
Missouri 153 (22M 
Montana 21 0.3 
Nebraska 36 0.5 
Nevada 19 0.3 
New Hampshire 10 Om 
New Jersey 137 1.9 
New Mexico 49 0.7 
New York 650 9.0 
North Carolina 154 ed 
North Dakota 14 0.2 
Ohio 449 6.2 
Ok lahoma 102 1.4 
Oregon 91 133 
Pennsylvania 389 5.4 
Rhode Island 25 (8 
South Carolina 95 153 
South Dakota 17 0.2 
Tennessee 193 Dewi 
Texas 542 Hols) 
Utah 34 025 
Vermont 15 Ore 
Virginia 138 1.9 
Washington 118 16 
West Virginia 94 1.3 
Wisconsin 99 1.4 
Wyoming 10 On 
Total® 7,209 100.0 


a 


"Jue to rounding, the sum of individual categories may 
not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table B-2--Average values of selected characteristics by State 


Average Monthly Values : a 
Gross Net Total Countable Food stamp Certification Household 
State income income deduction assets benef it per iod size 
dollars dollars dollars )® dollars dollars months ersons 
Alabama 398 226 203 128 146 10.2 2.8 
Alaska 660 426 288 103 201 10.0 2.9 
Arizona 397 212 217 66 169 fez 3.1 
Arkansas 442 264 198 170 128 S23 Zed 
California 593 418 203 48 102 11.9 2.9 
Colorado 422 220 233 72 137 8.1 2.6 
Connecticut 563 369 200 138 100 6.9 220 
Delaware 407 211 218 65 144 7.9 20, 
District of Columbia 388 216 187 22 118 9.8 be} 
Florida 398 180 244 96 141 8.0 pele 
Georgia 419 242 199 133 136 15 elf 
Hawai 564 322 259 191 206 11.8 2.6 
Idaho 436 218 256 150 153 iss 2.8 
Illinois 366 185 200 39 139 13 Zoo 
Indiana 423 240 205 107 147 Weil exe) 
Iowa 457 258 213 122 123 SZ a8 
Kansas 471 257 225 105 124 LAG 220 
Kentucky 377 228 179 74 147 GZ 250 
Louisiana 398 207 221 63 164 Holl 3.0 
Maine pli 261 270 231 109 8.2 2.4 
Maryland 409 221 199 134 125 eve ae 
Massachusetts 531 322 219 79 86 10.6 Zee 
Michigan 464 251 226 52 119 12.4 2.5 
Minnesota 502 281 236 147 112 10.5 (as) 
Mississippi 449 234 242 118 146 12.9 2.8 
Missouri 434 232 220 121 138 9.8 Lol, 
Montana 424 216 Heal] 105 143 11.4 ek 
Nebraska 462 274 210 194 122 833 256 
Nevada 338 166 219 58 126 OR bere 
New Hampshire 430 276 178 155 85 Tee 2.0 
New Jersey 423 210 225 23 137 9.6 2.6 
New Mexico 407 230 203 132 164 alee) Stell 
New York 498 259 245 64 107 8.0 Ze3 
North Carolina 435 248 203 172 124 10.1 265 
North Dakota 504 282 240 450 129 Lied 2.8 
Ohio 368 181 209 50 137 9.5 2.4 
Ok lahoma 449 259 210 74 126 11.0 256 
Oregon 411 212 235 ik 121 9.4 253 
Pennsylvania 418 212 220 86 127 10.5 2.4 
Rhode Island 514 312 208 89 93 7.9 Qed 
South Carolina 429 243 204 95 145 11.8 220 
South Dakota 476 242 261 243 150 12.0 2.9 
Tennessee 407 235 195 135 137 8.5 Qed 
Texas 381 214 206 55 166 8.8 Sy ell 
Utah 447 247 225 83 145 6.9 2.9 
Vermont 560 350 224 222 83 10.5 Zaz 
Virginia 405 236 192 135 22 9.0 2.4 
Washington 468 Os 20 63 116 7.4 225 
West Virginia 399 211 213 61 148 10.7 el 
Wisconsin 533 321 234 157 136 6.0 3.0 
Wyoming 404 238 186 125 147 LOR, 2.8 
National Average 442 247 216 85 131 Sed 2.6 


TT 


“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical and standard deductions. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 
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Appendix Table B-3--Distribution of participating households by poverty status by State 


Gross income aS a percentage of the poverty Tine™ 


State 50% or less 51% - 100% 101% or more Total 
Percent Percent 000s Percent Percent 

Alabama 68 43.4 77 49.1 12 7.4 157 100.0 
Alaska 2 27.9 5 57.6 1 14.5 9 100.0 
Arizona 54 60.3 29 32.6 6 iPeil 90 100.0 
Arkansas 29 30.3 46 54.9 8 9.7 83 100.0 
California 93 14.9 493 79.0 38 6.1 624 100.0 
Colorado 41 49.5 34 41.0 8 9.5 82 100.0 
Connecticut 2 4.1 35 80.8 6 Bye Ah 43 100.0 
Delaware 6 5/7 4 34.5 1 7.8 11 100.0 
District of Columbia i) 50.6 11 43.6 1 5.8 25 100.0 
Florida 113 43.1 135 51.8 13 Bel 261 100.0 
Georgia 80 44.2 89 49.1 12 G7 181 100.0 
Hawai 4 ZnO) 25 81.6 2 6.4 Bi 100.0 
Idaho 10 46.7 9 41.8 2 TW) 21 100.0 
Illinois 252 62.7 130 32.4 20 4.9 402 100.0 
Indiana 51 51.2 4] Ae 8 Led 100 100.0 
Iowa 21 Slay) 38 57.4 7 10.7 67 100.0 
Kansas 19 3821 25 Sil 5 10.8 49 100.0 
Kentucky 80 49.6 Is 45.1 9 Be 161 100.0 
Louisiana 120 48.9 110 44.9 15 (46) 245 100.0 
Maine 6 14.8 26 70.3 6 14.9 37 100.0 
Maryland 63 59.5 37 Boe 6 5.2 106 100.0 
Massachusetts 8 5.6 99 Vs 30 22.1 136 100.0 
Michigan 76 20.8 261 ra) 26 7.3 363 100.0 
Minnesota 20 20.0 68 69.9 10 10.1 98 100.0 
Mississippi 61 35.6 95 55.3 16 9.1 172 100.0 
Missouri 67 43.7 isl 46.2 15 10.1 153 100.0 
Montana 11 ayelare 8 39.5 2 Hes 21 100.0 
Nebraska 13 37.6 18 49.4 5 130 36 100.0 
Nevada 10 53.4 7 37/20 2 9.5 19 100.0 
New Hampshire 2 Be 8 74.9 1 9.9 10 100.0 
New Jersey 75 54.4 55 40.2 7 5.4 137 100.0 
New Mexico 26 52.1 21 Ae, 3 On2 49 100.0 
New York 84 12.9 502 Hilsol 64 9.8 650 100.0 
North Carolina 57 36.8 83 yl) 14 8.9 154 100.0 
North Dakota 5 32.9 8 5353 Zz 13.8 14 100.0 
Ohio 280 62.3 145 3202 25 Bas 449 100.0 
Ok Jahoma 41 40.0 51 49.6 11 10.4 102 100.0 
Oregon 28 30.3 55 60.3 9g 9.4 91 100.0 
Pennsylvania 223 57.4 140 SOe0 25 6.5 389 100.0 
Rhode Island 1 4.9 21 83.2 3 11.9 25 100.0 
South Carolina 40 41.9 49 52.2 6 5.9 95 100.0 
South Dakota 7 40.7 8 48.1 2 2 17 100.0 
Tennessee 83 AN3\,, 3) 91 Ayo 18 9.4 193 100.0 
Texas 288 53 222 41.0 32 5.9 542 100.0 
Utah 17 49.9 15 A325 2 6.6 34 100.0 
Vermont 2 10.5 10 66.7 3] 22.8 15 100.0 
Virginia 60 43.5 67 48.4 i] 8.1 138 100.0 
Washington 17 Al} 94 79.3 8 Gas 118 100.0 
West Virginia 46 48.7 43 45.3 6 6.0 94 100.0 
econsin 19 19.2 70 Wal 11 10.7 99 100.0 
Wyoming 6 57.9 4 Sy fell 0 5.0 10 100.0 
Total® 2,795 38.8 3,860 53.5 554 hall 7,209 100.0 





“Defined as the 1989 poverty thresholds published by the Department of Health and Human Services. 
Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table B-4--Shelter-related characteristics of participating households by State 


ousenoids wi sneiter aeduction 


Average monthly Number of Average shelter Households at the 
State shelter expense Households deduct ion* shelter cap 
dollars 000s Percent dollars (000s ) Percent 

Alabama 163 89 56.9 97 3 Bez 
Alaska 236 4 46.6 156 1 76 
Arizona 206 56 61.8 123 18 20.3 
Arkansas 186 52 62.3 85 7 Gace 
California 326 410 65.7 128 184 29.5 
Colorado 257 58 70.9 129 22 2655 
Connecticut 309 25 58.5 144 12 VARA) 
Delaware 243 8 7.8 122 2 20.5 
District of Columbia 191 14 55.9 128 3 1125 
Florida 254 211 80.7 133 41 15.6 
Georgia 194 112 62.1 103 23 12.5 
Hawai 221 17 552 129 3 10.4 
Idaho 249 16 74.5 128 5 25.9 
Illinois 189 273 67.8 114 61 V5e2 
Indiana 185 56 56.2 109 14 14.2 
Iowa 219 44 66.0 105 it 16.5 
Kansas 264 SV 1568 119 12 25e0) 
Kentucky 140 77 47.7 89 12 Heal 
Louisiana 207 165 67.6 117 40 16.4 
Maine 362 30 80.7 165 13 33.8 
Mary land 208 73 69.1 108 17 Gee 
Massachusetts 346 93 68.1 152 39 28.5 
Michigan 287 290 79.7 128 113 Hl 7 
Minnesota 315 75 77.0 135 29 29.4 
Mississippi 234 124 Wes 124 32 18.8 
Missouri 219 106 69.2 112 25 16.3 
Montana 244 15 Hil 13] 6 PEG 
Nebraska 222 22 60.3 111 6 2e7 
Nevada 220 13 66.6 132 3 18.4 
New Hampshire 214 5 51.8 121 2 Vine 
New Jersey 288 105 Liev 143 40 28.8 
New Mexico 180 28 56.8 11] 7 14.0 
New York 349 546 84.0 149 214 33.0 
North Carolina 195 96 622 98 16 10.5 
North Dakota 247 9 63.1 127 3 19.8 
Ohio 211 335 74.5 114 84 18.6 
Ok lahoma (ey 69 67.6 105 17 1751 
Oregon : 250 64 70.3 132 23 25.1 
Pennsylvania 257 286 Hahed) 130 93 24.0 
Rhode Island 292 15 59.0 147 6 25.6 
South Carolina 192 63 66.7 96 9 9.3 
South Dakota 264 12 ees 136 4 26.5 
Tennessee 163 100 Sled 98 19 10R1 
Texas 170 293 54.0 107 71 13e2 
Utah 231 21 62.8 125 9 25.9 
Vermont 307 10 62.5 150 4 25.3 
Vir inia 172 76 55.4 97 14 10.1 
Washington 271 86 72.8 120 32 26.6 
West Virginia P42 64 68.6 1S 18 19.2 
Wisconsin ay 73 13.7 tes 30 29.7 
Wyoming 165 5 50.2 104 1 13.6 
Total® 243 4,927 68.3 122 1,484 20.6 





“Averaged over households with the shelter deduction. 
Subject to a limit except when at least one member of the household is elderly or disabled. 
“Due to rounding, the sum of individual catgories may not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table B-5--Distribution of participating households by selected characteristics by State 


TousehoTds Housho Ids ouseho Ids ouseho lds ouseholds wi 
with children with elderly* with disabled® with earners? public _assistance® 

State 000s) Percent 000s Percent 000s Percent 000s Percent 000s Percent 
Alabama 87 55.6 48 30.8 16 10.0 43 21a 37 23.3 
Alaska 6 TALS) 0 5.6 0 5.4 2 26.1 6 63.9 
Arizona 61 67.6 11 253 7 134 25 27.5 37 40.8 
Arkansas 43 523 31 B/e8 9 10.7 22 26.8 19 22.6 
California 528 84.7 18 2.9 5 0.8 73 ale 7) 507 81.3 
Colorado 50 61.0 14 16.9 8 9.7 22 26.4 44 53.9 
Connecticut 30 69.5 7 15.4 4 9.6 4 8.5 36 84.6 
Delaware 7 67.4 2 ay af 1 8.5 2 15.5 6 5728 
District of Columbia 14 ae7/ 5 21 ee 2 9.3 2 8.6 15 60.5 
Florida 138 52.8 85 32.5 24 9.1 57 (aikests: 84 3252 
Georgia 106 58.5 54 29.8 17 9.4 37 20.4 66 36.4 
Hawaii 17 54.2 7 23.5 2 7.9 8 24.7 15 49.2 
Idaho 14 64.8 4 16.9 2 8.0 8 36.7 7 31.2 
Illinois 220 54.8 61 sey! 42 10.5 47 17 277 68.9 
Indiana 65 65.3 WS) sys Ih 9 9.1 28 28.4 40 40.4 
Iowa 41 60.7 12 18.0 6 8.9 20 29.5 31 46.5 
Kansas 29 58.0 11 LD a0 4 8.8 12 23.5 26 51.9 
Kentucky 99 61.0 33 20.4 22 1356 41 25.4 50 S12 
Louisiana 153 62.4 56 Dhl) 28 11.6 67 27.4 84 34.5 
Maine 19 51.7 10 Beil 4 10.4 8 22.8 16 43.8 
Maryland 62 58.6 19 18.2 9 hail 14 13.6 69 64.8 
Massachusetts 77 56.5 27 19.8 12 8.8 10 Tall 88 64.5 
Michigan 218 59.9 40 11.0 24 6.5 55 15.3 277 76.1 
Minnesota 56 ‘Vf 58) 16 16.7 i Hee 21 Qleu 61 62.1 
Mississippi 94 54.5 61 35.6 19 11.4 52 S{0)e il 48 2821 
Missouri 89 57.8 37 24.0 16 10.2 37 24.0 61 39.7 
Montana ile! 60.2 é! 2 2 9.1 Bese! 1l 51.6 
Nebraska 20 Bjied ] 19.8 4 10.0 12 S25 17 46.9 
Nevada 9 46.5 4 pe 2 9.4 3 18.1 5 24.0 
New Hampshire 4 43.9 3 29.7 2 14.8 1 9.6 6 coe) 
New Jersey 86 62.9 29 el 15 10.6 6.9 86 63.0 
New Mexico 33 66.3 9 18.4 5 9.8 15 30.5 16 sHl, {8} 
New York 348 53.5 140 21.5 82 12.6 66 10.1 403 61.9 
North Carolina 86 56.1 51 B33 18 1128 38 24.7 52 33.8 
North Dakota 8 58.2 2 17.4 2 LVRS 7 5 38.5 5 36.6 
Ohio 245 54.6 60 1303 50 11.2 69 15.4 285 6335 
Ok lahoma 56 54.9 32 Bile 10 9.4 25 24.9 35 34.0 
Oregon 46 50.6 16 17:6 9 1O}R2 24 26.8 35 38.8 
Pennsylvania 215 5523 60 15.4 43 heal 56 14.4 237 61.0 
Rhode Island 15 59.2 6 24.7 3 LORI Z 10.0 15 (Hh) 
South Carolina 57 60.6 3] 32.8 9 9.9 24 25.6 31 32.9 
South Dakota 11 64.3 3 LS ye, 1 8.5 7 39.1 6 33.8 
Tennessee 107 55.5 51 26.6 23 11.9 54 27.9 60 31.0 
Texas 353 65.1 112 20.7 36 6.6 162 29.9 149 27.5 
Utah 23 68.3 3 9.9 3 9.6 12 S41 14 42.6 
Vermont il 47.8 5 Bile 1 9.8 3 Zl 9 57.5 
Virginia 71 51.3 41 29.8 13 9.3 32 2323 45 32.6 
Washington 75 Gam 14 1) 12 Org 18 eyes is 63.4 
West Virginia 55 58.6 19 19.7 11 2 22 (Bia! 33 34.8 
Be eonsit 78 78.5 6.4 0 0.1 28 28.2 68 68.8 
Wyoming 7 69.5 1 10.8 1 8.6 3 30.2 5 47.6 
Total® 4,351 60.3 1,394 1933 656 9.1 1,413 19.6 3,709 51.4 





"Children are age 17 or less; elderly persons are age 60 or more; disabled persons receive SSI, are not over age 60, 
and do not reside with an elderly person; earnings include wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income 
tax credit; and public assistance includes AFDC and GA. 


"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table B-6--Distribution of participating households by selected income sources by State 
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41.9 1,489 20.6 1,447 20.1 1,413 19.6 726 10.1 
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3,022 


“Earnings include wages, Salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: 


Appendix Table B-7--Average monthly values of selected income sources by State® 


a-Si SSS ssSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 


Seeeeee = _Earnedaincomes AFDC GA SST Social Security 
Alabama 544 122 118 228 350 
Alaska 617 Le? 335 281 363 
Arizona 555 273 161 265 374 
Arkansas 563 198 198 206 356 
California 454 649 319 474 365 
Colorado 548 335 98 239 348 
Connecticut 445 527 268 255 354 
Delaware 587 306 148 236 352 
District of Columbia 469 374 284 262 335 
Florida 541 260 190 264 351 
Georgia 520 274 173 213 342 
Hawaii 660 541 337 279 391 
Idaho 564 241 112 216 371 
Illinois 489 309 146 284 357 
Indiana 523 278 Zan 256 366 
Iowa 468 370 119 201 381 
Kansas 528 362 223 218 372 
Kentucky 478 220 186 267 343 
Louisiana 542 AF) “= 262 348 
Maine 513 400 205 160 391 
Maryland 516 364 206 254 350 
Massachusetts 533 554 355 307 347 
Michigan 427 462 235 284 347 
Minnesota 461 496 209 250 3/5 
Mississippi 568 125 -- 233 347 
Missouri 592 272 69 230 367 
Montana 455 Boo 237 241 3/3 
Nebraska 489 337 84 216 357 
Nevada 537 298 299 249 380 
New Hampshire 400 451 67 220 356 
New Jersey 500 382 258 287 376 
New Mexico 508 242 197 277 351 
New York 528 472 306 324 371 
North Carolina 545 244 255 221 341 
North Dakota 482 374 425 209 366 
Ohio 467 318 146 261 343 
Ok lahoma 560 287 71 213 344 
Oregon 488 377 51 228 380 
Pennsylvania 528 374 Za), 279 354 
Rhode Island 489 472 385 247 390 
South Carolina 537 203 205 218 336 
South Dakota 547 283 245 198 375 
Tennessee 553 176 211 259 343 
Texas 608 183 -- 252 357 
Utah 546 332 237 257 380 
Vermont 540 501 74 207 423 
Virginia 543 277 164 223 350 
Washington 465 462 300 283 356 
West Virginia 531 249 201 269 360 
scene ig 520 492 209 469 386 
Wyoming 405 321 226 224 366 
National Average 528 389 221 261 356 


nn 


“These values are averaged over households with the income source. 
Earnings include wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 
-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table B-8--Distribution of participating households 
with and without expedited service by State 


ouseholds wi ouseholds withou 
State expedited service expedited service 
Percent Percent 

Alabama 5 a4 152 96.6 
Alaska 1 16.8 7 S3e2 
Arizona 8 8.7 82 91.3 
Arkansas Z (ef) 81 97.3 
California 20 Bez 604 96.8 
Colorado 3 Seo 80 96.7 
Connecticut 1 5 42 98.5 
Delaware 1 4.9 10 O5 a1 
District of Columbia 2 6.3 24 93.7 
Florida 12 4.4 250 95.6 
Georgia 7 4.1 174 95.9 
Hawaii 1 Dele 30 97.5 
Idaho 2 9.6 19 90.4 
Illinois 20 5.0 382 95.0 
Indiana 8 7.9 92 92.1 
Iowa 3 Ae) 64 95.3 
Kansas 2 4.6 47 95.4 
Kentucky 8 4.9 154 95.1 
Louisiana 7 Sho) way 97.0 
Maine 0 1.0 37 99.0 
Mary land 3 (ete) 103 97.0 
Massachusetts 8 Gril 128 93.9 
Michigan 18 5.0 345 95.0 
Minnesota 2 275 96 97.5 
Mississippi 5 1.6 169 98.4 
Missouri 7 4.6 146 95.4 
Montana 0 eZ 21 98.8 
Nebraska 0 0.6 36 99.4 
Nevada 6 B0R/ 13 69.3 
New Hampshire 1 7.9 9 92.1 
New Jersey 1 0.5 136 99.5 
New Mexico 3 sHy/ 47 94.3 
New York : 20 sisi 630 96.9 
North Carolina 5 3.0 149 97.0 
North Dakota 0 2.0 14 98.0 
Ohio 21 4.7 428 95.3 
Ok lahoma Z Mel 100 97.9 
Oregon 4 3.9 88 96.1 
Pennsylvania 15 3.9 B73 96.1 
Rhode Island 0 1.4 25 98.6 
South Carolina 1 0.9 94 99.1 
South Dakota il 4.2 16 95.8, 
Tennessee 11 5.7 182 94.3 
Texas 4] 7.6 501 92.4 
Utah 4 1siez 29 86.8 
Vermont 0 aes 15 97.7 
Virginia 6 4.2 132 95.8 
Washington 3 2.6 cS 97.4 
West Virginia 3 3.4 91 96.6 
Wisconsin 1 5 98 98.7 
Wyoming 0 1 10 98.5 
Total® 304 4.2 6,905 95.8 





“Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 


Appendix Table B-9--Distribution of pT kag by race/ethnic origin 
of household head and by State 


ace/ethnic origin o ouseno ea 


State ite ac Tspanic er 
(000s) Percent (000s) Percent (000s) _ Percent (000s) Percent 


Alabama 59 BW/ ss) 96 61.4 0 0.2 1 0.6 
Alaska 5 52.8 0 ane 0 2.6 3 S953 
Arizona 38 42.4 7 8.0 27 30.4 17 19.2 
Arkansas 47 56.8 35 42.8 0 Ord 0 0.3 
California 219 Shey 148 Pals) 158 25.4 99 15.8 
Colorado 41 50.4 10 12.8 27 3263 4 4.5 
Connecticut 16 36.8 13 29.7 14 32.4 0 beh 
Delaware 4 S35 i 60.7 1 ate! Se — 
District of Columbia 1 2.6 24 95.8 0 1.0 0 0.7 
Florida 82 shila! 106 40.5 71 7A 8! 3 1.0 
Georgia 61 33.5 117 64.5 0 0.2 3 1.8 
Hawa1i 10 31.2 1 7 0 120 21 66.2 
Idaho 18 85.2 0 0.9 2 9.6 1 4.3 
Illinois ilsy/ 34.0 231 57.4 28 7.0 6 1.6 
Indiana 65 65.7 31 Sle 2 Cae i 1.0 
Iowa 61 90.8 5 Liss 1 iat 1 0.9 
Kansas 35 70.4 11 22.0 2 alt 2 4.0 
Kentucky 135 83.4 25 bes 0 Watt 2 1.3 
Louisiana 70 28.6 171 69.9 1 ORS 2 0.9 
Maine 36 95.5 0 0.8 0 0.2 1 3.4 
Maryland 33 Sie 70 65.6 1 0.5 3 sil 
Massachusetts 84 61.3 19 14.3 24 eG 9 6.8 
Michigan 179 49.4 171 47.1 8 fos 5 ABS) 
Minnesota 73 74.1 13 13.4 2 ail 10 1023 
Mississippi 48 28.3 120 iijail 0 0.2 3 1.5 
Missouri 97 63.2 54 35.3 0 O38 Z ha? 
Montana 16 76.9 0 0.4 0 Lae 4 20.6 
Nebraska a ae 6 17.2 1 Bue 2 4.5 
Nevada 12 62.0 3) 28.0 1 Hot 1 2.8 
New Hampshire 9 90.7 0 as 0 ihodl 1 7.0 
New Jersey 40 29.0 63 45.7 32 “a1 3 al) 
New Mexico 12 23.8 2 3.4 29 58.1 I 14.6 
New York 222 34.2 210 322 188 29.0 30 4.6 
North Carolina 61 39.6 88 5iieo 1 0.5 4 toi} 
North Dakota 12 83.8 0 0.8 0 0.7 2 14.7 
Ohio 268 59.7 168 37.4 10 Dae 3 0.7 
Ok lahoma 68 67.2 24 Hates) 2 hae 8 7.9 
Oregon 79 86.9 5 5.4 2 Bole 5 Biol 
Pennsylvania (Has 5/e3 143 36/577 19 4.9 4 ital 
Rhode Island 18 72.6 3 10.4 3} 1220 1 5.0 
South Carolina 26 27.9 67 70.8 0 0.2 1 ez: 
South Dakota iW 70.3 0 1.0 -- -- 5 28.8 
Tennessee 112 58.1 80 Ales 0 0.1 1 0.6 
Texas 17 25.3 161 29.7 220 40.7 24 4.4 
Utah 28 81.6 1 ee 3 9.6 2 6.5 
Vermont 15 aes a he = ar oe 
Virginia 58 41. 3 4 . 

Washington 91 76.6 10 8.5 6 4.7 12 10.2 
West Virginia 86 91.3 ii ise 0 OF 1 Les! 
peccensin 56 56.5 29 28.9 4 3.9 11 10.6 
Wyoming 7 75.2 0 Zee. 1 I PASt 1 9.8 
Total® 3,347 46.4 2,631 36.5 895 12.4 337 4.7 





"Due to rounding, the sum of individual categories may not match the table total. 


-- No sample households in this category. 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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APPENDIX C 


POVERTY INCOME GUIDELINES FOR 1989 
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Appendix C--Poverty income guidelines for 19898 


Continental 


Household United States, 
Size Guam, and the Alaska Hawaii 
Virgin Islands 


1 $5,770 $7,210 $6,650 
2 7,730 9,660 8,900 
3 9,690 12,110 11,150 
4 11,650 14,560 13,400 
5 13,610 17,010 15,850 
6 15,570 19,460 17,900 
7 17,530 21,910 20,150 
8 19,490 24,360 22,400 
Each additional +1,960 2,450 2,250 
member 





“Annual income for nonfarm families. These poverty guidelines 
are established by the Office of Management and Budget. The Bureau 
of the Census establishes different poverty guidelines. 


Source: Department of Health and Human Services. 
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APPENDIX D 


MAXIMUM ALLOWABLE GROSS AND NET MONTHLY 
FOOD STAMP INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS 
IN SUMMER 1989 


Appendix Table D-1--Maximum allowable gross monthly food stamp income 
eligibility standards in summer 1989 


Continental 
Household United States, 
size Guam, and the Alaska Hawaii 
Virgin Islands 
1 $626 $782 $721 
2 838 1,047 965 
3 1,050 1,312 1,208 
4 1,263 1,578 1,452 
5 1,475 1,843 1,696 
6 1,687 2,109 1,940 
7 1,900 2,374 2,183 
8 De Mile 2,639 2,427 
Each additional member +213 +266 +244 





*The food stamp gross income standards in effect from October 1, 1988 - September 
30, 1989. 


Source: 53 Federal Register 44505, November 3, 1988. 
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Appendix Table D-2--Maximum allowable net monthly food stamp income 
eligibility standards in summer 1989 


i 


Cont inenta | 
Household United States, 
size Guam, and the Alaska Hawaii 
Virgin Islands 
1 $481 $601 $555 
2 645 805 742 
3 808 1,010 930 
4 971 1,214 i al7/ 
5 1135 1,418 1,305 
6 1,298 1,622 1,492 
7 1,461 1,826 1,680 
8 1,625 2,030 1,867 
Each additional member +164 +205 +188 





"The food stamp net income standards are equal to the Department of Health and 


Human Services poverty income guidelines (appendix C) divided by 12, rounded up to the 
nearest dollar. These standards are in effect from October 1, 1988 - September 30, 
1989. 


Source: 53 Federal Register 44505, November 3, 1988. 


APPENDIX E 


VALUE OF STANDARD AND MAXIMUM DEPENDENT 
CARE AND EXCESS SHELTER DEDUCTIONS IN 
THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND 
OUTLYING AREAS IN SUMMER 1989 
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Append ix E--Value of standard and maximum dependent care and excess shelter 
deductions in continental United States and outlying areas in Summer 1989° 


-___——— oo EEESSEEEEEEEEeEeSSSFSFSFMMmsmmfHhFeFeFeFeFeFeFFFsfsfsmsfsSé 


Dependent Excess 
Area Standard Care? Shelter® 
Continental United States $106 $160 $170 
Alaska 182 160 296 
Hawaii 150 160 243 
Guam 213 160 206 
Virgin Islands 94 160 125 


OO 


"These standards are in effect from October 1, 1988 - September 30, 1989. 
The dependent care deduction limit is $160 per dependent. 


“Limit on excess shelter deduction for households certified after 10/1/87 and with 
no member age 60 or more or no disabled member. 


Source: 53 Federal Registry 44505, November 3, 1988. 
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APPENDIX F 
VALUE OF MAXIMUM COUPON ALLOTMENT IN 


THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING 
AREAS IN SUMMER 1989 
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Appendix F--Value of maximum coupon allotment in 
the continental United States and outlying areas in Summer 1989* 


Scene Continental Alaska Alaska. .+-Alaska. SSO Og 
Household Size osc Urban Rural I Rural II] Nenana Hawaii Guam Islands 

1 $90 $114 $146 $177 $158 $137 $132 $115 

2 165 210 286 326 290 251 243 212 

3 236 300 383 467 415 359 348 303 

4 300 382 487 593 527 457 442 385 

5 356 453 578 704 626 542 552 458 

6 427 544 694 845 752 651 630 549 

7 472 601 767 934 831 719 696 607 

8 540 687 877 1,067 949 822 795 694 
Each additional member +68 +86 +110 +133 +119 +103 +99 +87 


“The maximum benefit values are effective from October 1, 1989 to September 30, 1989 and are 
equal to 100.65 percent of the Thrifty Food Plan for the preceding June, rounded to the lowest dollar 
increment. 


"Due to the unusual nature of Alaskan terrain and climate, areas outside major urban centers are 
less accessible to food distributors. Therefore, the value of the maximum coupon allotment accounts for 
this added expense by splitting the Thrifty Food Plan into four separate components: Rural I, Rural II, 
Nenanan, and Urban. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, FNS. 
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APPENDIX G 


SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 
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APPENDIX G--SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 


The estimates in this report are derived from a sample of households selected for review as part of 
the Integrated Quality Control System ([QCS). This system is an ongoing review of food stamp 
household circumstances designed to determine (1) if households are eligible to participate or are 
receiving the correct benefit amount, and (2) if household participation is correctly denied or 
terminated. The IQCS is based on a national probability sample of approximately 70,000 participating 
food stamp households, and a somewhat smaller number of denials and terminations. The national 
sample of participating households collected in the IQCS is stratified by the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Annual required State samples range from a minimum 
of 300 to a maximum of 2,400 reviews, depending on the size of the State’s caseload. State agencies 
select an independent sample each month that is generally proportional to the size of the monthly 
participating caseload.? 


The national-level estimates presented in appendix A of this report are derived from the summer 
1989 food stamp IQCS sample of participating households. To ensure an adequate sampling size, 
both July and August samples comprised the data for the summer of 1989. The summer 1988 and 
summer 1989 sample sizes were approximately the same. The State-level estimates presented in 
appendix B of this report are derived from the samples for all months of fiscal year 1989. 


TARGET UNIVERSE 


The target universe of this study included all participating households (active cases) subject to quality 
control review in the 50 States and the District of Columbia. Participating households in Guam and 
the Virgin Islands were also sampled, but these results are not included in the tabulations. 


While almost all participating food stamp households are included in the target universe, certain types 
not amenable to QC review are not included. Specifically, the active universe includes all households 
receiving food stamps during a review period except those in which the participants (1) died or moved 
outside the State; (2) received benefits by a disaster certification authorized by FNS; (3) were under 
investigation for Food Stamp Program fraud (including those with pending fraud hearings), and/or 
were appealing a notice of adverse action when the review date fell within the time period covered 
by continued participation pending a hearing; or (4) received restored benefits in accordance with 
the State manual, but who were otherwise ineligible. The sampling unit within the active universe 
each month is the food stamp household as specified in FNS regulations. 


‘Several States have integrated the Food Stamp, AFDC, and Medicaid QC sample selection and 
review process. In these States, monthly sample sizes are not necessarily proportional to monthly 
caseload sizes. 
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WEIGHTING 


The national-level estimates in this report are based on a total of 10,209 valid observations. The 
State-level estimates in this report are based on a total of 62,251 valid observations.” The sample 
findings have been weighted by the number of participating households as reported to FNS. The case 
record weights of several States were adjusted to reflect the disproportionately stratified QC sample 
designs in those States. 


INCOME DECISION RULE 


Several household-level income and deduction variables are both reported and can be calculated by 
summing across person-level variables. Gross income is the key variable, since the earned income 
and excess shelter deductions and net income depend on gross income, and benefit levels depend on 
net income. The data on which this report is based were edited to achieve internal consistency. For 
summer 1989, the mean values for selected variables broken out by their calculated and reported 
values are presented in table G-1. 


COMPARISON TO PARTICIPATION DATA 


The following data present a comparison of the summer 1989 quality control sample-based estimates 
to aggregate program participation data (excluding Guam and the Virgin Islands): 


Summer 1989 Summer 1989 Fiscal 1989 Fiscal 1989 
Program Data IQCS Sample Program Data IQCS Sample 


Number of households 7,236,924 TLL 3,40 h 7,211,039 7,209,463 
Number of participants 18,653,089 13,6517 22 18,764,433 18,925,457 
Value of benefits $960,816,189 $930,148,723  $972,999,509 $946,692,553 
Average household size 2.58 29 2.60 2.63 
Average bonus per person $51.51 $49.87 $51.85 $50.02 


COMPLETION RATES 


Failure to complete reviews for all cases selected subject to review can bias the sample results if the 
characteristics of unreviewed households are significantly different from those of reviewed households. 
While there are no direct measures of such differences, the ratio of valid observations to sample cases 
selected for review provides an indication of the magnitude of any potential bias. The expected 
number of cases subject to review in the sample is based on one-sixth of all cases reported as subject 
to review during October 1988 - September 1989. However, since summer caseloads are smaller than 
caseloads during other times of the year, this approach probably results in a slight overestimation of 
the total expected number, and thus in a slight underestimation of the completion rate, for the 


These observations do not include cases from Guam and the Virgin Islands. 
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summer 1989 sample. The number of cases selected subject to review, the number of valid 


observations, and the estimated completion rates for summer and fiscal year 1989 are shown below: 


Summer 1989 Fiscal 1989 
IQCS Sample IQCS Sample 


Number of cases selected subject to review* 11,394 68,914 
Number of cases completed? 10,307 62,858 
Estimated completion rate 90.5% 91.2% 


Even though possibly an underestimate, this completion rate compares favorably with other surveys 
of this nature. 


3These observations include completed cases from Guam and the Virgin Islands. 
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Appendix Table G-1--Comparison of mean calculated and 
reported values for selected variables 
of participating households: summer 1989 


ne LUE EEE EEE ESSE 


Households with 
All 





households Earnings? Elderly? Children’ Disabled® 
(AVERAGES) 
Gross income 
Calculated $443 $667 $451 $507 $520 
Reported 444 663 449 ll it 515 
Net income 
Calculated 247 371 254 298 332 
Reported 239 360 245 292 318 
Total deduction® 
Calculated 216 307 204 226 190 
Reported 214 293 204 222 190 
Benefit 
Calculated 129 153 52 174 79 
Reported 129 152 53 173 81 
(PERCENTAGES) 
Percent with zero gross income 
Calculated 7.0 0.0 1.4 oe! 0.0 
Reported 6.2 0.6 Ie 3.8 Neal 
Percent with zero net income 
Calculated 179 BAS Ved! USS (6) Sel 
Reported 18.5 te eZ 8.8 Shai Sie, 
Percent with minimum benef it' 
Calculated 7.6 Diath 25.6 a 14.3 
Reported 6.6 Dial 232 0.7 13.0 





“Earned income includes wages, salaries, self-employment, farm income, and earned income tax credit. 

"Households with at least one member age 60 or more. 

“Households with at least one member age 17 or less. 

“Households with SSI income and no member age 60 or more. 

“Includes earned income, dependent care, excess shelter, medical, and standard deductions. The 
value of the standard deduction and the limit on the excess shelter deduction vary depending on region 
(see appendix E). Deductions shown are those to which households are entitled. Some of the deductions 
may not have been used before a household reaches zero net income status. 


‘Minimum benefit is $10 for one- or two-person households. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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APPENDIX H--SAMPLING ERROR OF ESTIMATES 


The estimates of the characteristics of food stamp households contained in this report are based on 
a sample of households. The national-level estimates are based on a summer sample (an average of 
July and August), and the State-level estimates are based on a fiscal year sample (an average of 12 
months). Since these estimates are based on samples, they are subject to statistical sampling error. 


One important indicator of the magnitude of the possible sampling error associated with a given 
estimate is its standard error. Standard errors measure the variation in estimated values which would 
be observed if multiple replications of the sample were drawn. The magnitude of the standard errors 
depends on (1) the degree of variation in the variable within the overall population from which the 
sample has been drawn; (2) the design of the sample, including such issues as stratification and 
sampling probabilities; and (3) the size of the sample on which the estimate is based. 


In this appendix, we present estimates of the standard errors associated with key variables for the 
national-level statistics, and we outline methods for estimating the standard errors of other national- 


level statistics for which standard errors have not been directly calculated. In addition, we outline 
methods for estimating the standard errors of the State-level statistics presented in this report. 


STANDARD ERRORS AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR NATIONAL-LEVEL ESTIMATES 
(SUMMER 1989 SAMPLE) 


The national-level estimates presented in appendix A are based on the summer 1989 Food Stamp 


Quality Control sample. For these national-level estimates, the standard error of estimates of 
proportions, s,, based on simple random samples is given by the formula: 


(1) s, =ypG-pyn-1) 


where p is the sample estimate of the proportion and n is the sample size. 


The standard error of estimated numbers of households, sy, based on simple random samples is given 
by the following formula: 


(2) Sy = N yp(1-p)/(n-1) 


where N is the number of households in the population. 


These formulas for the standard errors of national-level estimates based on simple random samples 
do not necessarily provide an accurate estimate for more complex stratified samples such as the 
stratified sample design used for this study. In this appendix, estimates produced by the formulas 
above are referred to as "naive standard errors." More accurate standard errors are provided for key 
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estimates by directly calculating their standard errors through a replicate method as discussed below.! 


Standard errors can be used to construct confidence intervals for estimated variables. A confidence 
interval is a range of values that will contain the true value of an estimated characteristic with a 
known probability. For instance, a 95-percent confidence interval extends approximately two standard 
errors above and below the estimated value for a characteristic and 95-percent of all confidence 
intervals will contain the true value. 


The following discussion presents estimated standard errors for a selected set of key national-level 
estimates using the replication method. It then presents a simple method for approximating standard 
errors of estimated numbers of households and percentages for the national caseload when individual 
standard errors have not been estimated. 


Standard Errors of National-Level Estimated Numbers of Households 


The standard errors for selected national-level estimates of FSP households in summer 1989 are 
shown in table H-1. These standard errors can be used to compute the 95-percent confidence 
interval for the estimated number of households with a particular characteristic. For example, the 
estimate in table H-1 of the number of elderly households with zero net income has a standard error 
of 11,000 and therefore the 95-percent confidence interval extends from 86,000 to 130,000, around 
the point estimate of 108,000.2 With such a confidence interval, 95-percent of all intervals 
constructed in this fashion will contain the true value of the variable. 


For standard errors not shown in table H-1, the approximate standard error, Sp, of an estimated 
number of households for summer 1989 can be obtained by the use of the formula: 


(3) Se = Sy xdxf 


where sy is the naive standard error from either equation (2) above or from table H-2, d is the 
average design effect of 1.3, and f is an adjustment factor from table H-5 that potentially can improve 
the approximation by partially accounting for the variation in design effects across subgroups of the 
sample.> The average design effect is the average increase in the size of the standard error 
estimated by the replicate method over that of the naive standard error appropriate for a simple 


‘Standard errors have been estimated using the replicate sample method described in Leslie Kish, 
Survey Sampling, 1965, pp. 127-128. Under the replicate sample method, the sample is divided into 
random sub-samples, and the variance of the mean of any given variable in the full sample is based 
on the variance of the means for that variable across the sub-samples. In implementing this approach, 
the samples used in the estimation work were divided into 40 replicate sub-samples. 


Calculated by rounding to the nearest thousand; (108 - (2 x 11)) = 86 and (108 + (2x 11)) = 
130. 


3 . 7 aye . Cre . 

The average design effect reflects the loss of precision due to the existence of different sampling 
rates in different strata of the IQCS sample. It is the ratio of the average standard error computed 
by the replication method to the average naive standard error across all cells of table H-5. 
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random sample. Use of the adjustment factor f will generally improve the approximation when the 
base of the estimated percentage or number and the characteristic used in defining the percentage 
or total are quite similar to the bases and characteristics shown in table H-5. In other cases, f should 
be ignored by setting it to 1.0.4 


For example, to obtain the approximate standard error of the number of households containing an 
elderly person with zero net income, the first step is to obtain the size of the estimate. As shown in 
table 46 of the detailed tables, 108,000 elderly households have zero net income. The next step is 
to obtain the naive standard error from either equation (2) or less accurately from table H-2. Using 
equation (2), the value is 8,500 households.° Multiplying 8.5 times the design factor d of 1.3 
produces the first approximation of 11.05. In this case, the same base for the number of households 
(i.e., with elderly) and the same characteristic (i.e., zero net income) are defined in table H-S. 
Consequently, using the f factor from table H-5 should improve the approximation. Multiplying the 
first approximation of 11.05 times the adjustment factor of 1.004 from table H-5 produces a second 
approximation of 11.09. In this case, the approximation can be compared with the specific standard 
error estimate from table H-1, 11,500. The second approximation happened to be underestimated 
in this case, but is closer than the naive standard error of 8.5 thousand (the naive standard error does 
not account for sample design effects). However, it is not an improvement over the estimate based 
only on the average design effect (11.05). 


Standard Errors of National-Level Estimated Percentages 


The standard errors for selected estimated percentages of FSP households in summer 1989 are shown 
in table H-3. As discussed above, these standard errors can be used to compute the 95-percent 
interval for the estimated percentage. For example, the estimate in table H-3 of the percentage of 
households with children with zero gross income has a standard error of .44, and therefore, the 95- 
percent confidence interval extends from 4.42 percent to 6.18 percent--around the point estimate of 
5.3 percent.® 


For estimated percentages in summer 1989 not shown in table H-3, the approximate standard error, 
Sp, can be obtained by the use of the formula: 


‘Table H-5 presents the adjustment factors for various categories of households defined by 
household composition and income receipt. For each household category, the adjustment factor Ae 
is the ratio of the design effects for the sample of that category of households to the design effects 
for the entire sample. 


SCalculated as: 
1,408 x /((108/1,408) x (1 — (108/1,408))/1,943) = 8.5 


Where 1,408 is the estimated number of elderly households, 108 is the estimated number of 
households with elderly with zero gross incomes and 1,943 is the sample size of elderly 
households. Table H-4 is accurate only for the full sample size of all food stamp households. 


Calculated by rounding to the nearest tenth of a percent as; (5.3 - (2 x .44)) = 4.42, and (5.3 
+ (2x .44)) = 6.18. 
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where Sp is the naive standard error from equation (1) above or less accurately from table H-4, d is 
the average design effect of 1.3, and f is an adjustment factor from table H-5 to improve the 
approximation as discussed above. 


For example, to obtain an approximate estimate of the standard error for the percentage of 
households with children who have zero net income, the first step is to obtain the estimated 
percentage and the size of the base for the estimated percentage. From table 50 of the detailed 
tables, we see that 4,337,000 households have children. From table 52, we see that 13.6 percent of 
households with children have zero net income. The next step is to obtain the naive standard error 
from equation (1). Using equation (1) the square root of (.136 x .864)/(6,245-1) = .433 percent. 
Multiplying the naive standard error of .433 times the average design factor of 1.3 times the specific 
adjustment factor of .99 from table H-5 produces an adjusted approximation of .557. In this case, the 
approximation can be compared with the specific standard error estimate from table H-3, .554. Thus, 
this approximation is quite close to the actual estimated standard error. 


Standard Errors of National-Level Estimated Means 


The standard errors for selected estimated means in summer 1989 are provided in table H-6. These 
standard errors can be used to compute a 95-percent confidence interval. For example, the standard 
error for average gross income for all FSP households in summer 1989 as shown in table H-6 is 3.96, 
and its mean is $443. Therefore, a 95-percent confidence interval extends between approximately 
$435 and $451.’ 


Generalized approximation methods such as those used above work well for standard errors of 
estimated numbers and percentages since the standard errors depend only on the sample size, the 
estimated proportion, and the design effects. Generalized methods are less appropriate for standard 
errors of means since the standard error depends on the variance as well as the sample size and 
design effects. However, a rough approximation of the likely magnitude of standard errors of means 
not included in table H-6 can be obtained from table H-7 which shows the standard error as a percent 
of the mean value for all FSP households and successively smaller subsets of households. In this 
table, the approximate standard errors as a percent of the mean value are shown as the average 
across the 12 variables from table H-6. The lowest and highest values across the 12 variables for each 
subset of households are also shown to give an indication of the quality of the approximation 
provided by the standard error expressed as a percent of the mean value. These standard errors 
include the design effects as they were estimated using a replication method. 


STANDARD ERRORS FOR STATE-LEVEL ESTIMATES (FISCAL YEAR 1989) 


The State-level estimates presented in this report (appendix B) are based on the 1989 fiscal year 
Food Stamp Quality Control sample. The magnitude of the standard errors for these State-level 
estimates depends on (1) the State sample sizes, which are presented in table H-8; (2) the design of 
the sample (design effects for the States are presented in table H-8--States with simple random 
samples do not have a design effect and, therefore, the design effect is set to 1.0000); and (3) the 
degree of variation in the variable within the overall population from which the sample has been 
drawn (the standard deviations of key variables for the fiscal year sample are presented in table H-9). 





Rounding to the nearest dollar, (443 - (2 x 3.96) = 435 and (443 + (2 x 3.96)) = 451. 
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Below, we present a method for approximating the standard errors of State-level estimated 
proportions and continuous variables. 


Standard Errors of State-Level Estimated Percentages 


For State-level estimates, an approximation of the standard error of estimates of proportions, Sp» Is 
given by the formula: 


(5) Sp=y(-p)((1-1) x 4) 


where p is the sample estimate of the proportion, n is the sample size of the State, and d is the 
design effect for the State. The design effects and sample sizes for each State are presented in table 
H-8. 


For example, to compute the approximate standard error of the proportion of households containing 
children in Louisiana, the first step is to obtain the size of the estimated proportion from table 5 in 
appendix B. As shown in this table, 62.4 percent of all FSP households in Louisiana in an average 
month in 1989 contained children. The next step is to obtain the design effect and sample size for 
Louisiana from table H-8 (1.0000 and 1,176, respectively). Using equation 5, the approximate 
standard error for the proportion of FSP households containing children in Louisiana is 1.4 percent.® 
The 95-percent confidence interval extends from 59.6 to 65.2 percent. 


Standard Errors of State-Level Estimated Means 


For State-level estimates, the standard errors for means, S,, is given by the following formula: 


(6) Sm=SDV(i/(n-1) x d 


where SD is the standard deviation of the variable, d is the design effect, and n is the sample size for 
the State. The standard deviations for each of the main continuous variables are presented in table 
H-9. 


For example, to compute an approximate standard error for average gross income in Oregon, the first 
step is to obtain the size of the estimate from table 2 of appendix B. As shown in this table, the 
average monthly gross income for FSP households in Oregon in an average month in fiscal year 1989 
is $411. The next step is to obtain the State sample size and design effect for Oregon, and the 





8Calculated as: 
¥(.624 x (1-.624))/(1,176-1) x 1.000= 1.4 percent. 
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standard deviation for average monthly gross income from table H-9. Using equation 6, the 
approximate standard error for average monthly gross income in Oregon is 5.29.? The 95-percent 
confidence interval extends between approximately $400 and $422. 





°Calculated as: 


272y((1(2,737-1)) x 1.0356 = 5.29. 
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Appendix Table H-2--Naive estimate standard errors of 
estimated numbers of food stamp households: summer 1989 


(thousands ) 

Size of Naive est. of 
estimate standard _error® 
10 2.66 
50 5.92 

100 8.35 

250 13.06 

500 18.13 
1,000 24.67 
2,000 31.96 
3,000 Shigi KY) 
4,000 35.48 
5,000 32.93 
6,000 26.71 
6,500 7Al\ SH 





"applicable when the base of the estimated number is 
all food stamp households. 


Naive standard error = N yp(1-p)/(n-1) 


where: N = the number of FSP households (7,213,000) 
p = the size of the estimate divided by N 
n = the size of sample (10,209) 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table H-4--Naive estimate of standard errors of estimated 
percentages of food stamp households: summer 1989 


“Fase of est. Estimated percentate = 
percentage 5 or 95 10 or 9 Z5noOne75 50 

10 5.79 7.97 11. Si 13529 

50 259 So lV/ bekS 5.94 

100 1.83 Dolev 3.64 4.20 

250 116 1.59 210) 2.66 

500 0.82 ital iL (ols! 1.88 

1,000 0.58 0.80 eS 1233 

2,000 0.41 0.56 0.81 0.94 

3,000 0.33 0.46 0.66 0.77 

4,000 0.29 0.40 0.58 0.66 

5,000 0.26 0.36 0.51 0.59 

6,000 0.24 0.33 0.47 0.54 

7,000 0.22 0.30 0.44 0.50 





“applicable when the base of the estimated number is all food stamp 
households. 


Naive standard error = /p(1-p)/n where p equals estimated percentage and n is the 


sample size for the base of the percentage (for example, 10,209 when computing the 
standard error or proportion of al] food stamp households). 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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Appendix Table H-7--Range of standard errors of mean 
amounts expressed as a percent of the mean amount®: summer 1989 


Number of households tandard error as 
in base of mean percent of mean amount 
(thousands) Average? Lowest° Highest® 
7,213 (all FSP households) 1.66 (eV Bett 
4,337 (households with children) Zale 0.48 7.82 
1,406 (households with earnings) 3.03 1.02 6.51 
663 (households with disabled) 4.12 1.36 14.99 


ee eee eee 


“Standard errors were from table H-6 and mean amounts from applicable text tables. 


Average standard error across all] 12 variables in table H-6 expressed as a percent of 
the mean amount. 


“Lowest of the standard errors across all 12 variables in table H-6 expressed as a 
percent of the mean amount. 


“Lowest of the standard errors across all 12 variables in table H-6 expressed as a 
percent of the mean amount. 


Source: Summer 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table H-8--State sample sizes and design effects: 1989 


a 


State and stratum Sample size Design effect 
Alabama 1,239 1.0000 
Alaska 293 1.0155 
Arizona 72 He} 1.0000 
Arkansas 1,269 1.0000 
California 2,241 1.0242 
Colorado 1,481 Peerss 
Connecticut 883 1.0000 
Delaware 350 1.0000 
District of Columbia 592 1.0000 
Florida 1,200 1.0000 
Georgia 1,209 1.0000 
Hawaii 717 1.0000 
Idaho 730 1.0000 
Illinois 2,821 1.0831 
Indiana 1,222 1.0000 
Iowa 1,236 1.0000 
Kansas 995 1.0000 
Kentucky 1,648 1.0000 
Louisiana 1,176 1.0000 
Maine 872 1.0000 
Maryland 1,243 1.0000 
Massachusetts 1,199 1.6023 
Michigan 2,042 1.0000 
Minnesota 1,304 1.0000 
Mississippi 1,286 1.0000 
Missouri 2,548 1.0000 
Montana 970 1.0522 
Nebraska 785 1.0000 
Nevada 642 1.0000 
New Hampshire 387 1.0000 
New Jersey 1,269 1.0000 
New Mexico 1,102 1.0000 
New York 1,262 1.0000 
North Carolina 1,187 1.0000 
North Dakota 358 1.0000 
Ohio 1,202 1.0000 
Ok lahoma 1,399 1.0000 
Oregon ZL hey) 1.0356 
Pennsylvania W222 1.0000 
Rhode Island 974 1.0000 
South Carolina 1,174 1.0075 
South Dakota 631 1.0000 
Tennessee 1,189 1.0000 
Texas V200 1.0944 
Utah 777 1.0000 
Vermont 404 1.0000 
Virginia le 2a 1.0000 
Washington apis) 1.0009 
West Virginia 1,190 1.2296 
Wisconsin 2,109 1.0225 
Wyoming 316 1.0000 


Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control] sample. 


Appendix Table H-9--Standard deviations for estimated means: 1989 


eee 
Average monthly values Standard deviations 


Gross income 272 
Net income 236 
Total deduction 99 
Countable resources 514 
Food stamp benefit 93 
Household size 6 
Certification period BiG) 
Earnings 348 
AFDC 207 
GA 129 
SSI 158 
Social Security 157 
Dependent care expenses 84 
Shelter deduction 68 
Shelter expenses 163 


ee ee eee ee 
Source: 1989 Food Stamp Quality Control sample. 
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APPENDIX I 


DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT 
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APPENDIX J 


PREVIOUS REPORTS IN THIS SERIES 


] r sito 





Appendix J--Previous reports in this series 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, Summer 1988. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1990. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, Winter 1988. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 
Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1990. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, Summer 1987. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 


and Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1990. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, Summer 1986. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1988. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, Summer 1985. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1987. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, August 1984. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 


Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, February 1983. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 


and Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, August 1982. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 


Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, August 1981. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 


Nutrition Service, Office of Analysis and Evaluation; 1984. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, August 1980. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 


Nutrition Service, Office of Policy, Planning, and Evaluation; 1981. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, November 1979. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 


and Nutrition Service, Office of Policy, Planning, and Evaluation; 1981. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, February 1978. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Nutrition Service, 1980. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, September 1976. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 


and Nutrition Service, 1977. 


Characteristics of Food Stamp Households, September 1975. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food 


and Nutrition Service, 1976. 
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